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THE 


PROGRESS. | 
OF THE WAR 


Y a strange irony it seems inevitable thinks at that season 
of the year when, ‘“‘in places where they sing,” the 
anthem is raised, ** Peace on Earth, Goodwill to 
Men,” there should so often be, in one part of the 
world or another, war in its deadliest and cruellest 

form. It was so in the American War, when, as the poet sings, 
“From each black, accursed mouth, The cannon thundered in 
the South” ; and recently we in Great Britain have spent hours 
of painful anxiety while the Yuie log was burning and the room 
was mantled in holly and ivy. This year there is the poor 
consolation that those engaged are neither kith nor kin of ours, 
and the scene of operations is so far away that the imagination 
finds it difficult to realise its horrors. And yet a certain 
oppression comes over us as we think of what is proceeding 
on those Manchurian plains while the merry children in England 
are preparing their carols. For according to the latest intelli- 
gence the prospect of peace is as remote as ever. To speak 
frankly, no intervention at the present moment seems either 
possible or probable. Victorious Japan cannot possibly make 
any overtures for peace while the soldiers of the adversary are 
still afield, and Russia is too great and proud to submit until a 
catastrophy, more dire than any that has yet befallen her, 
renders such a course inevitable. On the contrary, she is 
hurrying reinforcements to Kuropatkin on land, and to the 
beleaguered garrison at Port Arthur by sea. From all that we 
learn of the Baltic Fleet, it seems idle to expect that it will give 
any effective help tc General Stoessel and his army, but it is 
evident that it cannot be disposed of without a serious battle, 
and when a struggle takes place at sea under present circum- 
stances, the result cannot readily be forecast. Mines and 
a aap are deadlier engines than any wielded by Hannibal or 
Julius Cesar, and it is possible that even a defeated fleet may 
succeed in inflicting terrible injury on its opponent. Thus we 
are confronted by the fact that before these Baltic men-of-war 
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are disposed of, humanity, in the late President Kruger’s words, 
is likely to be staggered. 

In regard to the land forces, battle seems equally inevitable, 
and is not likely to be less destructive. We doubt whether in 
history two such armies ever before faced one another as are 
now face to face in Manchuria. Even in mere numbers they 
would stand comparison with the most gigantic army of the past, 
and if we think of the matériel necessary to them, the achievement 
of transporting it seems nothing less than a miracle. There 
must be now on either side close on half a million soldiers, with 
the hangers-on in addition. As far as the Russians are concerned, 
food has to be transported to these over several thousand miles ot 
railway, much of which is served by a single line. Doctors, 
nurses, sanitary officers of one kind and another are necessary to 
prevent undue suffering and plague. This is taking no account 
of the huge and weighty engines of war—not only guns, but 
apparatus for wireless telegraphy, field telegraphy, ballooning, 
and all the other resources of civilisation which are at the dis- 
posal of the modern general. The achievement of Japan is even 
more striking. Not so long ago the Japanese knew nothing 
at all of modern contrivances for fighting. The man is still alive 
to tell the tale who gave them their first elementary drill in 
gun practice, and we can all remember the laughable occasion 
when they got their first warship, and knew so little of its 
management that it steamed away from them out to sea. By 
the sternest application, by an ardour of patriotism such as the 
world has never before witnessed, by close combination of effort, 
and a spirit of determination and self-sacrifice, they have in 
the course of a generation brought into being a fleet and an 
army able to cope with what has hitherto been rightly regarded 
as one of the first military Powers in Europe. It requires a 
great deal of imagination to realise the extraordinary character 
of this achievement. Yet the criticism that has been applied to 
General Oyama and his subordinates is not that they have 
proved inefficient, but that they have not surpassed in genius 
the greatest generals that the world has known. 

But the more we recognise the immensity of the forces 
brought into conflict, the less prospect of peace does there 
appear. Russia is naturally an aggressive nation. She has, 
if not the largest birth-rate in Europe, a very large one, and 
her people required an outlet. This was found in Manchuria, 
and an ice-free harbour in Port Arthur. Money flowed 
like water into this Eastern province, and the whole prestige 
of Russia, as far as the Orient is concerned, depends on her 
maintaining the position she had secured at such enormous 
cost. Every Russian statesman knows that ali the half-civilised 
people who had been accustomed to look on the Czar as the 
mightiest potentate in the world will have their opinions reversed 
if Russit has to succumb to japan. That she should do so is 
therefore incredible. Nor will the good offices of any European 
Sovereign avail to bring about the much-desired conciliation. 
After all, a potentate who has half a million gallant soldiers in 
the field is not likely to brook interference. There are many 
statesmen of the present day to whom war in any form is 
obnoxious, and who would gladly do their best towards 
effecting a peace. President Roosevelt might be cited as an 
example; but President Roosevelt knows that just now his 
efforts would be in vain. There are others, like the German 
Emperor, who have not concealed the fact that they have 
a kindly feeling towards LRussia, but they are equally 
impotent. Kaiser Wilhelm might have ali the will in the 
world, but he knows it would be useless at the present juncture 
to approach the Czar with a scheme of peace in his pocket. 
The question then is, what is likely to happen? but the rd/e ot 
prophet is not one that we care to assume. What we know 
is that the garrison at Port Arthur must be on its last legs 
after its long and strenuous defence. It might fall before these 
words are printed, and, again, it may not fall at all. 
The best military opinion is that if the Russians possess 
ammunition enough they can make the fortress impregnable, 
while the approach by tunnelling must be very difficult in the 
case of a forufication built on the solid rock. But from this 
distance any forecast of the result must be more or less of a 
guess. So with the two armies on the. Sha-ho. Marshal 
Oyama has not yet shown that he can carry attack to the 
point of utter and complete discomfiture, while the genius of 
Kuropatkin has been chiefly displayed in masterly retreats. 
Whether with more soldiers he may be able to change his 
tactics is the question that the next battle will decide. 


Our Portrait [lustranon. 


te frontispiece this week is a portrait of Mrs. Willie James, 

who, with her husband, had the honour of entertaining 
His Majesty the King at West Dean Park last week. Mrs. Willie 
James was the daughter of Sir Charles Forbes, fourth baronet of 
Newe, and was married to Mr. William D. James of West Dean 
Park, Chichester, in 1889. 
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F all interviews, could be accepted as genuine, that which 
Count von Bilow has accorded an English journalist 
would be very reassuring; but an interview is, as a 
rule, one of the most carefully calculated pieces of 
intelligence that ever reach the public; and, although 

his comes through a monthly journal, it will be received 
vith as much caution as though it had been published by 
he most flamboyant of the halfpenny Press. What we do 
arn from it, however, is that the German Chancellor is 
eriously anxious to allay the English misgiving as to the 
endency of German policy. On every point he speaks in a 
nost conciliatory manner. The Germans made no mischief 
bout Tibet; they did not tell the Russians that a Japanese 
orpedo-boat was waiting for them near the Dogger Bank; they 
lid not try to sow discord between France and England; they 
ave no desire to set their friendship with Russia against the 
vossible hostility of Great Britain; the German Fleet is not a 
menace to anybody, but presumably kept to amuse the German 
Emperor. All this it is a very great pleasure to hear. How 
much of it is to be believed is left to the reader’s judgment. 


Evidently the Chinese are very much astonished to see 
General Kuropatkin rushing along the twenty-five miles of his 
front in a new 20 h.p. motor-car, which he has had constructed 
for the purpose. According to Reuter, they consider the vehicle 
to be an atrociously powerful specimen of the “ Foreign Devil.” 
But as long as the roads are hard in the winter, it is evident 
that the motor-car will be of very great service, and General 
Kuropatkin is said to have got a score of them constructed for 
the special purpose of carrying ammunition. It must be a very 
great convenience for a generai conducting war according to the 
style now in vogue to get about so easily. The distance would 
be a long one for a horse, and, of course, the horse is not nearly 
so speedy as the motor-car. 


At a comparatively early age Lord Ridley, better known as 
Sir Matthew White Ridley, has passed away at his residence at 
Blagdon in Northumberland. He was a politician of a type 
that is of the greatest service to Great Britain. No one ever 
claimed for him that he was a statesman of genius, but he was 
known for his absolute honesty and fairness of mind; so that 
when Speaker Peel resigned, the Unionists were unanimous in 
wishing to have him as his successor. It will be remembered 
that the present Speaker Gully was chosen by the other side, 
who at the time were in a majority. In his own county of 
Northumberiand Sir Matthew White Ridley was a great 
gentleman, Chairman of the Quarter Sessions and of the County 
Council of Northumberland, owner of a fine estate that had 
been in the possession of the family for generations, and of a farm 
which he took a pride in keeping one of the best in the kingdom. 
Constitutionally he did not care for the rough-and-tumble of 
politics, but was seen at his best in his own county, attending to 
the interests of his neighbours there, who understood and loved 
him so well. 


A promising personality has passed away in the Earl of 
Hardwicke, who died on Tuesday morning, at the early age of 
thirty-eight. He was, so to speak, born in the purple, that is to say, 
in an embassy, and the greater portion of his life’s work was done 
in diplomacy and politics. Though only an Under-Secretary when 
he died, there was every reason to believe that at no distant time 
he would take a leading place in the council of the nation. He 
was a man of many parts, and knew a great deal on subjects 
other than politics. For one thing, he was the chief proprietor 
of the Saturday Review, a journal which, since the days of 
Beresford Hope, has generally been in the hands of a politician. 
Lord Hardwicke was also a member of the Stock Exchange, on 
which he wasa familiar figure. Thus, what looked like becoming 
a fine career is rudely cut short by the hand of death, which is 
no respecter of persons. 
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Never did a man deserve honour more than does Lord Kelvin 
that of the Chancellorship of the Glasgow University, in which 
he was installed on Tuesday. Two years before the late Queen 
came to the throne Lord Kelvin entered Glasg: w University as 
a student. For fifty-seven years of his life he was Professor of 
Natural History there, and no equally illustrious man ever filled 
the Chair. Lord Kelvin’s achievements in the way of invention 
are famous the world over. His compass, his mirror galvano- 
meter, and other contrivances are in daily use. To him we 
owe the submarine telegraph, and he received his knighthood on 
account of services rendered as electrician of the early Atlantic 
cables. Despite all his great learning, that would have over- 
loaded any lesser mind, Lord Kelvin has always remained the 
master of a simple, clear, incisive style of writing, so that even 
the layman may enjoy reading many of the theories he has 
propounded. Take him all in all, there is not a more famous 
or a more eminent man in Great Britain to-day, and Glasgow 
may well be proud to have him as the Chancellor of her 
University. 

The letter which Lord Coventry has sent to The Times 
ought to be read in connection with our article on the Building 
Bye-laws. He is correcting a correspondent who misrepre- 
sented him; but the rough statement of his case ought to be 
sufficient to convince anybody of the iniquity of these regula- 
tions. He had obtained an estimate for the erection of a block 
of four cottages, and was compelled to have the plans and 
specifications altered to meet the requirements of the new bye- 
laws. ‘On receiving a second estimate,” he says, ‘I found 
that the alterations would increase the cost by £80. The 
additional expense was accounted for by the alterations required 
by the bye-laws, which in my opinion were altogether un- 
necessary.” It is also stated that Justice Grantham’s District 
Council are going to prosecute him for an infringement of their 
bye-laws. We hope that they will, do so, because such a 
proceeding would bring into bold relief the crass stupidity of 
the regulations, and help to kindle resentment against them. 


CAROL FOR’ SHEPHERDS: 
What went ve out jor to see? 
Reeds shaken by the wind, 
Or leaves blown from the tree? 
Or did ve verily 
All play at Hoodman blind ? 
We went to seek a stable, 
As neatherds do at eve; 
To feed at the asses’ table, 
To drink as the neat are able, 
Withouten any leave. 
What went ye out jor to quest? 
A man in cloth-of-gold 
And cloth-of-silver drest— 
Such a one as 7s guest 
Of Herod in his hold ? 
We saw none richly clad 
In purple or in vair; 
Only a little lad, 
Who for His mantle had 
His mother's silken hair. 
Why went ve out for to see 
So mein a marvel then— 
A child of low degree, 
Sheltering where cattle be 
Close gathered in their pen ? 
Poor was the cattle stall, 
Yet there we all kneeled down; 
The Babe was lord of all 
That carries goad or crown; 
And Satan hath for thrall 
His foeman, King or clown. 
NORA CHESSON. 
Members of district councils who are under the hallucination 
that bye-laws are of service will do well to bring an unbiassed 
mind to bear upon what Lord Heneage has written on the 
subject. He makes short work of the contention that these local 
bodies have at heart the health and well-being of the country 
working- man. As he rightly points out, the jerry builder 
does not operate in the rural district, because he cannot compete 
with landlords who put up cottages giving a maximum of 
comfort at a minimum of rent. Lord Heneage relates as a fact 
that came under his own knowledge that, only a few years ago, 
the official surveyor of a rural district expressed his regret that 
he could not pass a pair of cottages, as they were not in all 
respects in accordance with the bye-laws of his council «6 but,” 
he added, “they are the best pair of cottages in the union. — 
The absurdity of this is too patent to require comment of 
any kind, or would be so in any other case except that of these 
stupid regulations. eo 
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After Mr. Wyndham’s impassioned appeal to the Scottish 
University students never to give up the study of Latin and 
Greek, he ought to be extreinely pleased with the decision arrived 
at at Oxford on Tuesday. The President of Magdalen College 
brought forward a motion to exempt candidates for honours 
in mathematics and natural science from Greek. Sir William 
Anson opposed the statute, and it was rejected. Very properly 
so, we think. The idea that education should prepare for only 
one pursuit is a mistake almost identical with that of those 
who would train a child to perform only one sort of physical 
exercise. One does not want to see a boy become a prodigy 
with the bat or with the oar; but the aim of physical education 
should be to develop his body all round, and make him fit to 
acquit himself well at any exercise for which he may have a 
partiality. So with regard to intellectual education, it is desir- 
able to have the mind cultured all round, and we need not say 
that Greek and Latin hold a form of culture not found elsewhere. 





So often as a spell of hard weather and frost sets in, the 
papers are certain to contain the deplorable news of the burning 
of country houses. The present frost has already seen the 
burning of three—Westbury Park, Enville Hall, and Stanwell 
Place at Staines. The cause is generally the same. Extra large 
fires are made up, both in the dwelling-rooms and in the stoves 
heating passages, and some beam in a wall catches fire. It is 
difficult to make any suggestion that will act as an effective 
means of preventing this. 


Some of the mishaps that have been recorded as due to the 
recent snowstorm will cause many people to think that the 
Meteorological Office ought to be of more use than it is at 
the present time. Flock-masters and shepherds especially 
would be greatly benefited if before the occurrence of a storm 
some practice was adopted akin to that which is followed 
in harvest, when a _ weather-forecast is telegraphed to the 
rural post-offices and displayed in a conspicuous position. 
Were this done in the winter, it would certainly be the means of 
preventing a great deal of loss and anxiety. Nor need the 
forecast be any longer than it is at present. I'welve hours’ 
notice would in most cases be amply sufficient to enable the 
owners of livestock and others to take such precautions as are 
necessary. ‘ 


Some disquieting figures were mentioned at the annual 
prize-giving of a London Volunteer corps on Saturday night, 
and we fear that they are typical rather than unique. The 
establishment—that is to say, the number of men who can 
legally be enrolled—is 932. Before the war and during the war 
fever the regiment vacillated between 700 and 8o0 of all ranks; 
it is now 388 strong. At one time the cry was that rifle clubs 
were “killing” the Volunteers, but to our mind, and to the mind 
of many another, there is a different reason to account for the 
heavy decrease in numbers which nearly every Volunteer corps 
has experienced. The fact is, the future of the Volunteer Force of 
this country is wholly uncertain ; neither employers nor employed 
quite know what calls may be made on Volunteers presently, 
and consequently recruiting fer the Citizen Army is at a 
standstill—and worse. 


It isclear that the whole quesuon of this branch of the King’s 
land forces demands most anxious consideration. On the one 
hand, the country cannot be called on to pay for an inefficient 
body of men; on the other, a mass of trained riflemen, partially 
drijled, is an element of strength to the nation which no respon- 
sible statesman can afford to neglect. But if it is decided—as it 
is common gossip it may be decided—that 100 per cent. of every 
Volunteer corps must attend an annual camp or training, we 
can see employers refusing to engage or retain men who are 
Volunteers. That state of affairs needs no comment. The 
argument that the Volunteers, whose raison d’étve is home 
defence, must be highly trained if they are to resist invasion by 
highly-trained troops, and that the attendance in camp of any- 
thing less than 100 per cent. will not ensure this high state of 
efficiency, is one that entirely overlooks the chiefest lesson of the 
South African War—namely, that partially-trained troops may 
offer serious resistance to highly trained. Of course, it is to be 
desired that as many men as possible should go to camp, but to 
compel every Volunteer to go is, in our estimation, to sound the 
death-knell of the Volunteer Force. 





There are some respects 1n which America is behind 
England, as has been brought to notice once more by the reported 
action of the Sheriff of New York City in agitating for the 
abolition of imprisonment for debt. Though this foolish and 
useless method of punishing debtors, the evils of which were 
shown up in the * Pickwick Papers” by Charles Dickens, has 
been abolished in this country for a full generation, it still 
survives in the commercial capital of the United States, just as 
public flogging and the pillory were retained in use in one or 
two States for many years after they were abandoned in Great 
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3ritain. The Sheriff of New York celebrated the national 
festival of Thanksgiving Day by inviting the debtors to an 
excellent dinner (quite in the style of Mr. Pickwick in the 
Fleet), at which he announced that he had appealed to the Ba: 
Association for the repeal of the present law, and it is under- 
stood that sufficient interest has been aroused to make such . 
step at length probable. 


What cannot but strike the Briton as a very strong measur 
indeed, is the unanimous acceptance by the American Federatio: 
of Labour, which is the most considerable, both in respect « 
numbers and of influence, of all bodies of the kind in the Unite 
States, of a proposal for the exclusion of all Japanese both fro: 
the mainland of the States and from all their insular possession 
It is true that this is a measure which only metes out to th 
Japanese the treatment we are used to seeing the America 
deal out to the other, the Chinese, family of the great Yello 
Race; yet it comes to our knowledge conveying a certain sen: 
of shocked surprise. It is not so much because the Japanes 
are our allies, nor because they have proved themselves lately t 
possess such very striking qualities, that we are conscious 
this surprise. It is a surprise, rather, that a nation close 
allied by blood with our own, and famous for the liberality of it 
political ideals, should entertain a measure of this kind. TI! 
Briton, however, has not suffered from the hard experience « 
the American with men of other colour, whether Red, Black, « 
Yellow; had he so suffered it is likely that he might look o 
the question with other eyes than he does, and with eyes ver 
like the American. But it is not one of our national chara: 
teristics to be able to look at questions with the eyes of others. 
Perhaps it is a source of our strength that we do not. 


SONG. 

As a conqueror, athirst, uplifting the victor’s mead to his lips, 
His head thrown backward to drain the honey-sweet draught to the 

leas, 
Who feels the prick of a sword at his throat; and the goblet slips 
Irom his startled grasp; and, in vain, with frantic clutch he grips 
The naked, pitiless steel; and, reeling through darkness, he sees 
Death leer at him, cheek by jowl, as, stricken, he sinks to his knees: 
Even thus, from my life fate snatches the perfect hour, 
Brimmed with the mead of love; and with passionate thirst unslaked, 
Stricken and trembling, I sink, who, deeming death even shouid cower 
Before the glory of love, have stooped to no mortal power 
When the conquering hosts have quailed, and the hearts of the king 

have quaked 
Before the dragon of war by the gods’ light laughter awaked. 

WILFRID WILSON GIBSON. 


A sign of the modern, which is really a reversion to the old, 
tendency in the arrangement of gardens, is supplied by the 
greatly enhanced price of yews at very many of the nursery 
gardens throughout the country. The implication is, of course, 
that there has been a great demand for these trees in order to 
form the trim square-cut lines of the formal garden. People 
used to be reluctant to plant yews because of the general 
impression that they were so very slow of growth that such 
planting was for the benefit of posterity rather than of the 
existing generation. Better knowledge, however, has dispelled 
that delusion, and shows that though the yew grows slowly it 
makes much progress in a lustrum, which is but a small fraction 
of the days of a man’s life. It is a tree that is particular], 
grateful for generous nourishment. 


He would have to look deep down into the heart of human 
nature who would furnish an adequate explanation of the Revival! 
scenes that for some time past have been taking place in Wales. 
Ever and anon this feeling comes upon people, especially country 
people, like a mania. Thirty or forty years ago it was ever 
stronger than now. Every two or three years a Revivalisi 
preacher of great power in his own way would turn up, anc 
multitudes would follow him, even as they are following this mai 
Roberts on the Welsh mountains in the wildest winter weather. 
What is the right of it no one can properly tell. Partly th: 
enthusiasm is contagious, partly it is due to the remorse an 
sorrow and regret that so often lie unspoken in ,the depths of the 
human heart. To make light of the matter and jest upon it i 
easy to those who look on from a distance, but anyone who ha 
been in the thick of a Revival movement has witnessed scene 
that show how deadly earnest some of the victims are. Many 
indeed, have proved their sincerity by madness and death. No 
would any just and cautious man be in great haste to pas 
judgment upon the chief actors, for whether the undeniabl: 
advantage of a spiritual awakening is worth the penalty that ha 
to be paid in morbid feeling and ultimate suffering is a problen 
that only the rash would attempt to determine. The majority 
of educated people are so completely removed from the atmo 
sphere in which these others live and have their being, that it 1 
most difficult to understand and sympathise with them. 
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ELEPHANTS ON THE 
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Sir William Garstin. 


ARIOUS writers have at different times deplored the 
probable extinction of the African elephant, and have 
prophesied that he must, in a not very remote future, 
share the fate of the American bison and disappear 
altogether. There is, unhappily, no doubt that the 

indiscriminate slaughter which took place during the last century 
has largely reduced the number of elephants that, previous to 
the introduction of firearms, used to wander undisturbed over 


ELEPHANTS ON THE MARCH. 
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immense tracts of country. In many places where they were 
once abundant they are now extinct. Fortunately, there are 
still certain localities where the natural conditions are such that 
a secure shelter is afforded to these animals, in which they 
will probably continue to find a safe and undisturbed home for 
an indefinite period of time. 

Among such localities are the western and north-western 
portions of the Uganda Protectorate, the eastern bank of the 
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Upper Nile, and the trackless marshes which border that river 
for many hundred miles of its course. Throughout all these 
regions vast herds of elephants still roam in almost complete 
security. Here, in addition to the protection afforded them by 
Nature, laws prohibiting their being hunted, except under severe 
restrictions, have been introduced, and reserves, or sanctuaries, 
covering many hundreds of square miles, have been provided in 
which all shooting is strictly forbidden. In some places, notably 
in Uganda, they are so carefully preserved that the inhabitants 
suffer heavily, and see their crops ravaged by the elephants 
without having the power to retaliate. 

All my own observations, when passing through the different 
localities that I have mentioned, tended to impress upon me that 
elephants in these regions are very numerous indeed. This was 
particularly the case in the country lying between the Victoria 
and Albert Lakes, which is very hilly and covered by much forest. 
Their tracks were visible everywhere, although they themse:ves 
were but rarely seen. The damage done by elephants to these 
forests is incredible. I have more than once come upon spots 
where these huge beasts would appear to have held a kind of 
elephant carnival, apparently for no other purpose than that of 
wanton destruction. A large area covering many acres would be 
completely stripped of trees, nothing but jagged stumps, sticking 
up a few feet from the ground, remaining of what had once 
been thick forest. Masses of large trees would be uprooted 
and hurled about in every direction, many of them being tossed 
bodily to a long distance from their original position. In many 
cases, the entire foliage would remain intact, showing plainly 
that food could not have been the primary object of this 
wholesale destruction. 

Elephants in Uganda have a peculiar aspect that I have not 
noticed elsewhere. They cover their bodies, as a protection 
against the flies, with the bright red volcanic dust contained in 
the soil of the greater portion of the Protectorate. This gives 


them a remarkable appearance, as, instead of being a slaty grey, 
as-in the Nile valley, their colour, when thus covered with dust, 
resembles that of a chestnut horse. 

I have mentioned the fact that elephants are but rarely seen 
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in the forest, however numerous they may be. This is due to 
many causes. In the first place, they are naturally extremely 
shy animals, and detest the neighbourhood of man. In the 
second place, they are largely nocturnal feeders, and rarely drink 
or bathe except at night. They often travel immense distances 
to and from the water, and retire during the day to the remotest 
portions of the forest, where they doze away the long, hot hours 
under the shadiest trees that they can find. Lastly, their scent 
is extremely keen, ‘This sense is so largely.developed that they 
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can recognise danger at a very long distance, and as soon as the 


alarm is given they move quickly, but noiselessly, away. 
elephant disturbed or frightened will frequently travel twenty o 
thirty miles without a stop, and as his pace under such circum 
stances is a good five miles an hour, it is easy to understan 
that travellers in the forest, although frequently coming ufo: 
absolutely fresh tracks, but seldom see the herd that ha 
caused them. 

If the wind is favourable, especially if it is strong and stead 
which is rarely the case in Central Africa, and if elephants hay 
not been alarmed, they can be approached very close with con 
paratively little risk. Their hearing is good, but they are 
used to noises in the forest that they do not seem to notice suc 
sounds as the cracking of a branch or atwig. If they do n 
get a whiff of the hateful taint of man, they appear to pay 1 
attention whatever to human beings, even although they cann 
fail to see them. Their eyesight is poor, though not so poor ; 
is commonly supposed, and within a certain radius they can s: 
perfectly well. Even so, provided the wind be right, they evin 
no sort of alarm at the sight of a man moving about quiet 
near them. The elephant-hunter would, however, do well 
remember that, although elephants, when unwounded, m: 
appear to entirely disregard him, should he wound one of thei 
they will almost invariably charge in the direction in which 
has shown himself. As a rule, when disturbed they make « 
down wind. 

Stalking wild elephants is a sport that must always provi 
plenty of excitement to the stalker, and in thick forest, 
dense undergrowth, this excitement is intensified, increasing 
the signs show that the quarry is close at hand. Elephan 
when at rest, and not alarmed in any way, frequently keep « 
a curious sort of rumbling noise, difficult to describe, but on 
heard never forgotten. This sound, which can be heard for 
considerable distance, with perhaps the occasional breaking 
a branch, often indicates their whereabouts long before th 
themselves are to be seen. 
how invisible elephants in thick cover can be. It is only aft 
the most careful search that their forms can be distinguishe 
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and it is generally the flapping of an enormous ear, or t 
swishing of a tail, that reveals their whereabouts. Asarule, th 
stand perfectly motionless, but gradually, if be keeps quite st 
and allows his eyes to get used to the gloom of the forest, t 
hunter will be able to make out the presence of several gigant 
forms, very possibly in surprisingly close proximity to the pla 
where he is standing. 
watch them at his leisure, and such a sight is well worth seein 
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and others may be lying down flat on their sides, though this last 
sight is only occasionally seen. Should no breath of air from his 
vicinity reach them, he may go as close as he likes to them with 
impunity—almost touch them, in fact. He would, however, 
before doing so, do well to reconnoitre, especially in thick cover, 
and assure himself that he has not passed any member of the 
herd unobserved, and thus given him his wind. Should such a 
contingency arise, the alarm is communicated like magic. 
‘robably a warning squeal will be heard, and up will go every 
unk. The whole party will then either vanish away like a 
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him. He then moved out into the open at a great pace, but, 
before he had gone far, apparently made up his mind to give the 
disturber of his peace a lesson. He stopped, turned round, and 
came down towards the water, with his ears cocked and _ his 
trunk curled up. As he got nearer, something in the size or 
appearance of the boat apparently made him hesitate, and he 
again stopped. For some time, prudence and anger were 
evidently struggling in his mind for the mastery, as he made 
one or two small runs in our direction before he finally decided 
to let us off. The picture shows him in one of these moments 
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vision, or one or more of them will charge straight for the spot 
whence the disquieting odour issues. Should the herd contain 
many cows, more especially if accompanied by calves, this last 
result is almost certain to happen. Bull elephants, on the other 
hand, if unwounded, will most probably make off without any 
hostile demonstration. 

To my mind two things strike the observer vividly when 
standing close to wild elephants in their native haunts. The one 
is their gigant'c size, and his own comparative smallness. The 
other is the expression of their eye. This organ, which is 
surprisingly small in proportion to the size of the animal, 
and set far back in the head, is of a pale blue colour, much 
resembling that of a “ wall-eye” in a horse. Even when an 
elephant is at rest, his eye has an uncomfortably cold and 
sinister look. When he is angry, or alarmed, it assumes 
about as wicked-looking an expression as it is possible to 
imagine. 

The photographs which illustrate this article were obtained 
in the month of May last, during an expedition which I then 
made for. the purpose of exploring the labyrinth of almost 
unknown channels which traverses the marshes to the east of 
the Bahr-El-Gebel, or Upper Nile. In this locality the 
elephants had evidently been undisturbed for years, and it was 
comparatively easy to approach them. The photographs in 
question are enlargements from those taken by an ordinary 
cartridge camera, with a plate 5in. by 4in., and a Goerz lens. 
Being enlargements, they are not so clear as could be wished, 
but they, nevertheless, give a good idea of elephants in their 
wild state, and of the country in which they are to be found. 

I will now briefly describe the different illustrations which 
accompany this article. One shows elephants feeding in the 
swamps, and requires no special description. 

Another 1s of a group of elephants upon one of the marsh 
islands. This picture gives an excellent idea of the scenery and 
general characteristics of this country. The ant-hills stand out 
as distinguishing features of the landscape, and the Deleb, or 
Borassus, palm in the foreground is a common object in those 
parts. 

The next picture represents a solitary tusker, whose 
temper was considerably upset by our approach. He had been 
feeding in the reeds in the early morning, and did not observe 
the proximity of the steamer until it was comparatively close to 
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of’ indecision. So near did he come at one time, and so 
determined for mischief did he appear to be, that we had 
to get our rifles ready for the protection of a barge, full 
of people, that was moored to the bank, and which, had he 
made good his charge, he would certainly have reduced to 
matchwood. 

The picture of a herd of elephants crossing a river is, 
perhaps, the most interesting of the series, and represents an inci- 
dent which I do not think any of those who saw it will ever 
forget. We were exploring the Atem River (a branch of 
the Bahr-El-Gebel), and bad arrived at a point where two 
channels separated, one running easterly along the forest 
and the other branching off to the western marshes. We 
were feeling our way, as the depth of the water was not great, 
when we saw a small herd of elephants in the marshes ahead 
and close to the edge of the river. As I never lost a chance 
of obtaining photographs of these animals, I decided to push 
up the eastern channel and get as close to them as possible, 
thinking that they would make off into the swamps on the 
west. To my astonishment, instead of doing this, they _de- 
liberately crossed the river in front of the steamer. As the width 
of the stream was quite rooyds., and as their progress was 
necessarily slow, we were able to get fairly close to them, and 
could see that they were five large bulls. The photograph was 
taken while they were in the deep stream and immersed nearly to 
their necks; the second shows them in shallower water; in the 
third they have nearly reached the shore, and gives, to my mind, 
as good a representation of wild elephants as I have ever seen. 
The immense ears, resembling the wings of a gigantic bat, show 
up well, and their habit of carrying their tails curled up when 
crossing water is very apparent. As soon as they touched the 
dry land they went off at a tremendous pace. I took another 
photograph of them as they landed, but, most unfortunately, I 
must have failed to hold the camera steady, as, although in the 
small print their figures come out well, and the picture appears 
to be as good as any of the others, in the large proof they 
appear very indistinctly, and resemble phantoms, while even 
the foliage of the trees is a blur. This is to be regretted, 
as the fourth plate would have made a very fine sequel to 
the series. 

Although I have frequently been quite close to wild 
elephants, I have never been able to observe them before under 
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such special conditions, and the sight of these grand bulls, 
moving majestically and slowly through the water, was one of 
the most beautiful and the most impressive that I have ever had 
the good fortune to see. 

(To be continued. ) 


FROM THE FARMS. 


ENGLISH PRovISIONS. 
ITH the shops rapidly filling with provisions for 
Christmas it is possible to obtain some idea of what 
countries yield the very finest quality of provisions, 
owing their excellence solely to intrinsic merit 
and not to culinary art. In this connection it is 
satisfactory to note that the English produce is far and away 
better than any other in nine articles of farm produce out of ten. 
The English turkeys, as well as the Norwich geese, are far 
finer in flavour, and larger in size, than any other. The 
English beef and mutton, as well as the British-fed pork, 
exceed all others, and by a very long distance. English game 
was long been pre-eminent, though perhaps we ought not to 
include that among agricultural produce. The Stilton, 
Cheshire, Cheddar, and other cheeses of English manufacture 
command the largest sale. York hams and Bradenham hams 
are also unequalled, except, perhaps, by some of those from 
Spain. The English hot-house grapes beat all others for quality 
and price, and so do the English preserves. Except for the 
item of dried fruits, and of mistletoe (imported as a matter of 
sentiment from Brittany), and the oranges and bananas, now 
available all the year round, the best fare demanded for the 

Kenglish Christmas is grown on English soil. 


Tue Crops oN THE CONTINENT. 


The Board of Agriculture has issued a summary account 
of the weather and crops in Europe in 1904, which, of course, 
has a considerable bearing upon English farming. In Germany 
agriculture suffered much from drought. The Government 
reporter says that: ,* During the second half of June there 
were occasional showers which brought some relief to the 
crops, but from the commencement of-July the dryness became 
general, accompanied by an almost tropical heat. The drought 
and heat continued undiminished until about the second week 
of August. Brooks and streams dried up, navigation on 
some of the canals and rivers was almost wholly sus- 
pended, and in many districts the water supplies failed: 
in some places the dryness continued into September.” 
In spite of all this, the cereal crop, with the exception of oats, 
was above the average, but potatoes, clover, and hay suffered 
very greatly from the dry weather. -—In Austria-Hungary, 
drought also interfered with the progress of the crop. The yield 
of wheat is put at 142,995,000 bushels, as compared with 
176,616,000 bushels in 1903. The quality was good, however. 
Barley and oats suffered more than wheat from the drought. 
The root and fodder crops were all very unsatisfactory. In 
Roumania, which is one of our great wheat-growing areas, 
all the crops have suffered materially from the absence of rain, 
and the failure of the maize crop, which is not expected to yield 
more than one-third or one-fourth of an average crop, led to the 
total prohibition of the export. The duration of this prohibition, 
which was dated August 4th, has been extended to October 15th, 
1905. The failure of this grain crop is of special importance 
from the fact that it forms the principal cereal food of the rural 
population, and the distress caused in some districts threatened 
to be so severe that the Government found it necessary to 
take steps to supply that cereal on easy terms to the poorer 
peasants. A sum of £140,000 was placed at the disposal of 
the Ministry of Finances for this purpose. Bulgaria was 
more fortunate, but Russia suffered considerably; and 
in the latter country the authorities give the yield as being 
below the average. Not much information is forthcoming 
in regard to France, but we are told that the final returns of the 
wheat harvest published by the French Ministry of Agriculture 
place the yield at a lower figure than any year since 1898. It 
is estimated that a production of 287,439,496 bushels was 
obtained from 16,148,601 acres, as compared with a yield in 
the preceding year from 16,002,458 acres of 353,060,208 bushels. 
These facts have an important bearing on the prospects of 
English farming, as they must obviously exercise a great 
influence on prices during the coming winter. They show 
that in several countries the export must be very much less 
than usual, while it seems possible that, in spite of the con- 
siderable stocks held over from last year, France may this year 
be added to the number of importing countries. 


Price FLucruaTIons. 


With the approach of Christmas a firmer trade in fat stock 
js reported from London and from Newcastle, and other large 
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provincial centres. At Ipswich first-rate store-fed cattle have 
been selling up to £30 apiece, or gs. per stone. At the Norwich 
Show cattle sold very dear, the top price being £37. In the Scotch 
markets the best quality has been in good demand, but at Edin- 
burgh prices have shown a tendency to fall. Both at Perth and 
Dundee Aberdeen-Angus have shown a rise in price, while short- 
horns exhibited an opposite tendency. In regard to sheep the same 
state of things continues that has been going on for some time, the 
trade gradually growing firmer, and the outlook of the flockmasters 
is extremely satisfactory. Pigs have scarcely maintained their 
place, except at Bristoi, from which a rise of 2d. per pound has 
been reported. Store cattle continue to be in considerable 
demand, despite the lateness of the season, and the provincial 
centres have been very well supplied with them. It is reported 
that the markets are, for the time being, overstocked with large 
quantities of inferior beef, ranch beef having been imported in 
very large quantities. Butter and cheese have both advanced 
slightly. Imported apples continue to realise good prices, and 
grapes are selling well. On the whole it will be seen that the 
reports are by no means discouraging to those engaged in the 
cultivation of the soil. Indeed, we might go so far as to make 
an exactly contrary assertion. It is many years since the 
prospects of husbandry looked so promising. Nearly all 
produce is standing firm, and the chances are that the im- 
provement which has definitely set in will be of a permanent 
character. 


“MR. MILLAIS ON 
BRITISH MAMMALS.” 


UBLISHED by Messrs. Longmans, Green, and Co., 
this very fine first volume (there are two more to 
follow) marks a very great advance on anything yet 
accomplished in the illustration of the life and habits 
of the British mammalia. Its further distinction is the 

amount of new matter and first-hand observation contained in it. 
With Bell’s “British Quadrupeds” “in his head,” and these 
elaborate volumes to refer to and amplify the references, the 
owner of a country house library will be ‘singularly well 
equipped. In one chapter, that on the fox, Mr, J. G. Millais 
has allowed himself to become somewhat needlessly discursive. 
But, on the other hand, he has brought to the consideration of 
three classes of our mammals special knowledge and personal 
observation likely to fill up many gaps, and supplying much 
that will be new to most readers. Nor does he any- 
where fall back on the ‘stock’? quotations of what has 
been seen and recorded by others. Sometimes we rather wish 
he had not omitted these. But in their place he has most 
diligently searched the back numbers of the Zoologist and other 
recoriis of personal experiences or current thought about the 
habits of British animals, and has so brought together a 
‘‘corpus”” of knowledge of a practical kind. Like Mr. Bell 
and the Rev. L. Jenyns, he has made a special study of the 
bats. Mr. G. E. Lodge has aided here by splendid illus- 
trations of the various species for scientific relerence, 
and Mr. Millais has given a number of lifelike drawings in 
black and white of their attitudes and movements in flight, 
when chasing and devouring food, and in repose. He has 
also made a particular study of the voles, mice, shrews, and 
especially the water sbrews in their natural haunts. Lastly, 
but by no means least, he has made frequent expeditions to the 
headquarters and breeding haunts of the common seal, round our 
shores from Cornwall to Shetland, and the grey seal, and has 
followed up occasional visitors like the walrus, the harp seal, 
and the ringed seal to their homes among the Arctic ice. The 
seals close the present volume, which contains in addition 
an admirable chapter, finely illustrated not only by the author, but 
by A. Thorburn and J. E. Wolf. Some of the pictures showing 
‘‘incident” are a little too pretty and of the popular order, such 
as the fox, flushing pheasants, and ‘in the meadows of the 
Pleistocene Age.” But the latter has the merit of being 
ambitious. 

In addition to photographs there are no less than twelve 
coloured full-page plates of the walrus and various seals. The 
history of their action, habits, and of the coloration of both old 
and young so given, is absolutely unique. The differences in 
the grey seal, for example, are shown in a series of full-page 
plates in which variations of colour from blackish grey to pigeon 
colour, with breasts spotted like leopards, are seen. ‘‘Common 
Seals in Winter” resting in a herd upon the rocks with a 
sea eagle flying over them is in Mr. Muillais’s very best style, 
recalling his mountain scenes peopled by the red deer and the 
golden eagle. All through the book the combination of the 
good naturalist, careful sportsman, and consummate artist are 
seen. It must be added that Mr. G. E. Lodge’s contributions 
are equally good in their place, while Mr. A. Thorburn has 
added an admirable series of tull-page plates of the hedgehog, 
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common and lesser shrew, water-shrew, mole, wild cat, and fox. 
The author, aided by his own and Mr. Lodge's brush, tells us 
more of British bats and their history than anyone else has yet 
done; their quaint habits, voracity, temper, methods of seeking 
and catching their prey, of making their toilet, and bringing up 
their young are all dealt with in detail. His chapter on the 
water-shrew is certain to be widely quoted: 

“Unlike the lithe movement of the otter as it enters the 
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’ 
once watching three full-grown water-shrews engaged in a 
game of romps one spring day in a small backwater of the 
Kennet at Marlborough. Th yswam round and round in circles, 
and, after diving alternately, they came to the surface and leaped 
into the air in a surprising manner. Comparatively speaking, I 
think that a water-shrew can leap further out of the water than 
any mammal except acat. This habit of making big bounds is 
so characteristic of the water-shrew that if you surprise one at 
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water, the little water-shrew ‘plops’ into the pools with a 
certain amount of noise, careless of the consequences. Its 
movements, like those of all the shrews, are characteristic of its 
gay and energetic disposition. Paddling swiftly along the 
surface, with nose well raised, its front paws seldom used except 
for turning movements, and its hind legs working with surprising 
energy, it darts across the brook, anon leaping out of the water 
in sportive glee, now chasing a companion, or skipping along 
the surface in exuberance of spirits. . . . I remember 


_some distance from the water it does not, asa rule, hide in the 
_herbage, but sets off towards the river or pond with immense 


leaps through the grass, which, if the shrew were of the size of a 


.Spring-buck, would be among the marvels of animal progression.” 


This fund of observation de minimis, as well as of the 
larger creatures, pervades the whole of this excellent book. The 
reproduction of the plates is by no means even, and in some 
cases unsatisfactory. The ‘ Fox among the Pheasants” is very 
hard. A black and white plate of ‘‘Seals Fighting” is coarse 
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and poor, and, in both coloured plates and others, there are 
occasional * false effects ’’ which will strikeeveryone. But these 
minor blemishes do not affect the general excellence of the work. 


4 
VIRGIL AND WORDSWORTH. 
By Proressor KNiGHT. 

HE contrast and the parallel between the way in which 
the Roman Virgil looked on Nature and country life, 
and the way in which: our English Wordsworth 
regarded them, must bave occurred to many readers of 
the two poets. Virgil’s love of Nature was many- 

sided and intense ; his appreciation of country life, scenery, and 
rural pursuits was keener than that of any other Latin writer. 
This is a characteristic feature not only of the ** Eclogues”’ and 
the ‘* Georgics,” but it pervades the ‘‘Afneid” also. It was quite 
different from, and of a richer compass than, Horace’s delight in 
his Sabine farm, and quite unlike the attitude both of Catullus 
and Lucretius toward Nature. So far as a.thorough appreciation 
of the external world around us is concerned, Virgil may be 
regarded as the central or typical representative of all the poets 
of the Roman world. Poets have always been the best appraisers 
of each other; and Tennyson deftly characterised his predecessor 
in the matchless address which he sent to the Mantuans on the 
nineteenth centenary of Virgil’s death. This was his eulogy: 
** Landscape-lover, lord of language, 
More than he that sang the Works and Days, 
All the chosen coin of fancy 
Flashing out from many a golden phrase ; 
Thou that singest wheat and woodland, 
Tilth and vineyard, hive and horse and herd ; 
All the charm of all the Muses 
Often flowering in a lonely word ; 
Poet of the happy Tityrus 
Piping underneath his beechen bowers ; 
Poet of the poet-satyr 
Whom the laughing shepherd bound with flowers.” 

Virgil’s use of the parallels which he fetched from Nature 
gives us the key to his whole mental attitude towards Humanity. 
He illustrated man through Nature, interpreting the situations and 
circumstances of human action by the similitudes which he 
gathered from the outer realm of fact, or external event. But 
poets before him, both in Palestine and Hellas, had done this 
in part. What was distinctive and new, what was primary and 
paramount with him, was delight in the country for its own 
sake, and for what it gave to man in the way of solace, enjoy- 
ment, and blessing, “ the precious fruits brought forth by the 
sun, and the precious things put forth by the moon, the chief 
things of the ancient mountains, and the precious things of the 
lasting hills, the earth and the fulness thereof.” Virgil rejoiced 
with a simple uualloyed gladness in the fields, woodlands, glades, 
and cool streams, in the peace and tranquillity of a country life, 
with its ever fresh enjoyments, far away trom the strife, the noise, 
the tumult, and the envy of the town. As the poet just quoted 
wrote, he might have written (for he certainly endorsed it) : 

‘* Be mine a philosopher's life in the quiet woodland ways, 

Where if I cannot be gay, let a passionless peace be my lot, 
Far off from the clamour of liars belied in the hubbub of lies, 


Where each man walks with his hand in a cloud of poisonous flies.” 
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Virgil also showed an intense 
appreciation of the blessings of 
continuous work in the country, 
in all farm-labour, in the 
systematic cultivation of the 
soil, in husbandry of every kind, 
in the tending of flocks and 
herds. He not only glorified 
simple rural life, with its 
repose and peace, but country 
toil, varied manual labour, and 
the daily study of all the 
elements and ongoings of the 
earth, a watchful observation 
of its latent processes, in order 
that the work of the cultivator 
might be a success and a joy. 
That man is intended to subdue 
Nature to his uses, and that 
without hard and patient labour 
nothing of that victory can be 
accomplished —such is_ the 
teaching, and the outcome, o! 
his poems. To him the farmer’s 
avocation was no light task. 
What with ploughing, harrow- 
ing, removing stones, weeding, 
draining, irrigating, mixing 
soils, sowing seed, cutting down 
crops, storing them, planting 
trees, and pruning or grafting them, watching weather change: 
due to sun and moon, in summer and in winter, with th: 
constant care of animals, the tending of stock of all kinds, the 
caring for bees, he had no respite from care throughout the day 
no release from joyous work from the beginning to the end of the 
year. Such is the life pictured for us in the “ Georgics.” 

Besides, the best of the old Roman virtues, ‘‘love of home, 
of labour, of piety, and order,” come out in the ‘ Georgics.” 
Virgil wished to make men ‘proud of their country,” writes 
Dean Merivale, “on better grounds than the mere glory of its 
arms and the extent of its conquests.” ‘It would be absurd to 
suppose,” the Dean adds, ‘that Virgil’s verses induced any 
Roman to put his hand to the plough, or to take from his bailitt 
the management of his own estates; but they served undoubtedly 
to revive some of the simple tastes and sentiments of the olden 
time, and perpetuated—amid the vices and corruptions of the 
Empire—a pure stream of sober and innocent enjoyment.” 

There is another feature in Virgil’s conception of Nature, 
and his attitude towards it, which brings him into relation with 
Lucretius, and which led him eventually to anticipate our English 
Wordsworth. This was his perception of the presence of Mind 
within the framework of Nature. As Tennyson put it, in the 
address already quoted from: 

‘Thou that seést Universal 
Nature moved by Universal Mind ; 
Thou majestic in the sadness 
At the doubtful dcom of human kind ; 





Light among the vanished ages, 
Star that gildest vet this phantom shore ; 
Golden branch amid the shadows, 
Kings and realms that pass to rise no more.” 
No need to enlarge upon this. It is enough to note that 
the poet’s eye saw not only the unity of Nature, quite as clearly 
as contemporary philosophers did, but that it discerned the 
‘““wisdom and spirit of the Universe,” underlying its visible 
framework of phenomena. 

And this bringsus straight to that interpretation of Nature, and 
supreme delight in it, which Wordsworth showed, and in which 
no poet, philosopher, or prophet ever excelled him. His attitude 
and teaching may, perhaps, be summed up as follows. He 
taught the world (1) to know and to love Nature tor its own sake, 
in and for itself, with its unfathomable life, beauty, and glory ; 
(2) to know and to love it because of its ‘soothing and tran- 
quillising influence, what Matthew Arnold called its ‘healing 
power,” its restorative function ; and (3) to understand and to love 
it because of the way in which it discloses our humanity behind its 
symbols, that alter ego which is higher, wider, and deeper than our 
individualities are, yet is kindredtothem. All these are unfolded 
in one of his earliest and greatest poems, viz., “‘ Tintern Abbey”: 

** Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her; ‘tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy: for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so teed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings.” 
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And in the same poem he wrote: 
‘*T have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 
Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A Presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods, 
And mountains ; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth ; of all the mighty world 
Of eye, and ear—both what they half create, 
And what perceive; well pleased to recognise 
In nature and the language of the sense, 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being.” 
Then Wordsworth advances to a further truth, which it is 
) disparagement to our earlier poetic teachers to say was 
capable of realisation before his time. It is Nature’s office, 
hen we commune with her reverently, to dispel life- wearings, to 
ire us of morbidity and ennui, to prevent us from dissipating 
ir energy in trifles, by taking us away from o rselves, out of 
ie circles of our own subjectivity, where we are apt to go round 
id round 14 an intellectual or moral or social treadmill, without 
dvancing; to take us, in other words, to a ‘rock that is higher 
lan we”’ are, and to show us where to find beside that rock the 
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wellspring of natural delight, which many do not perceive and 
the initiated often miss. 

Another thing may be noted in connection with this office of 
Nature in relation to man, according to the teaching of Words- 
worth. It was his conviction that all men, women, and children 
the world over had a natural right to the highest and the best 
that Nature can give them. Ail was meant to be the common 
heritage of the race; and the best things—thus gifted—might 
be obtained, and retained, by those in extremest poverty, those 
who had none of the adventitious advantages of civilisation. He 
wrote ; 

** Long have I loved what I behold, 
The night that calms, the day that cheers ; 
The common growth of mother earth 
Suffices me—her tears and mirth, 
Her humblest mirth and tears. 
This given, what more need I desire 
To stir, to soothe, to elevate, 
What nobler marvels than the mind 
May in life’s daily prospect find, 
May find, or there create ?” 


To pursue this subject would lead us to the central point where 
Nature and Art, where Philosophy, Science, and Religion meet. 
We therefore come back to the distinctive feature in which the 
teaching of Wordsworth as to Nature resembled, yet differed 
from, and was an advance upon, that of Virgil. From first to 
last he taught his contemporaries, or, as he put it in his lines on 
the Restoration of Lord Clifford to the estates of his ancestors 
and his experiences as a shepherd boy : 


‘** Love had he found in huts where poor men lie, 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills.” 


SIRES OF THE SEASON. 


ITH the decision of the Derby Gold Cup and the 

abandoument of the Manchester Meeting, the racing 

season of 1904 has reached its end, and the time 

has come for summing up the results of the work 

that has been done since the day when the 
saddling-bell at Lincoln ushered in the commencement of the 
year’s racing. It cannot fail to be of interest to note those horses 
whose produce have been the most successful in competing for 
the pecuniary rewards attached to the winning of races, and 
also to notice whether their success as sires appears to be 
more or less accidental, or whether it is an attribute of the 
family to which they belong. The theories of the breeding of 
race-horses should prove of interest to the breeders of all other 
stock, for not only has the greatest care been taken in the 
preservation of their pedigrees, but a vast amount of thought 
and labour has been expended in endeavouring to prove that 
by judicious mating the propagation of the most desirab'e mental 
and physical qualities of the horse may be reduced to a strong 
probability in favour of the breeder; and there seems to be 
small doubt that a thorough grasp and intelligent application 
of the Bruce Lowe figures will eventually go a very long way 
towards solving this most interesting problem, though it must 
always be borne in mind that one cannot compel Dame Nature 
to act otherwise than in obedience to her own laws. During the 
past season not far short of 300 horses have been the sires of 
animals that have won races, but to deal with them all in detail 
would demand much more space than is at my disposal, and 
I think that if we take the twenty leading sires of the season 
we shall have covered the most interesting portion of the subject. 

Statistics are always a dry subject, but I hope to be able to 
impart some interest into the figures and details which must be 
given to illustrate the subject, and a point to which I should like 
to draw attention is that, although a stallion may, owing to the 
phenomenal success of one of his stock, occupy a leading position 
in the list of winning sires, I do not think that it follows that he 
is entitled to the credit of being a better sire than one whose 
stock have, so to speak, been uniformly successful ; and another 
point, which seems to be not quite uninteresting, is to remark 
whether the stock got by an individuai sire “train on” or not, 
for by that means one may get some sort of an indication as to 
the strength of constitution and soundness of limb imparted by 
the sire to his progeny. 

A matter that will inevitably force itself upon our notice is 
the much-disputed question of “roaring.” There are, of course, 
arguments on both sides, and there are many people who would 
not use a roarer as a sire, and who would refuse altogether to 
purchase a mare afflicted with that infirmity. I do not say 
categorically that they are wrong, but personally, other things 
being suitable, I should not hesitate to breed from a roarer. ‘lo 
my mind, roaring is not constitutional, but is a purely mechanical 
accident, just as is the giving way of a tendon, or the rupture of 





its sheath. We cannot all be right; but, at all events, it will be 
seen, in the course of this article, that many exceptionally 
brilliant horses have been sired by the most confirmed roarers. 
Before going any further I should like to make it clear that | 
should naturally avoid a roaring sire or dam whose physical 
conformation appeared likely to develop roaring—a badly set on 
head and neck, or a nasty contracted gullet, for instance; but 
even at this stage of affairs I may point out that Gallinule, the 
leading sire of the season in this country, is a roarer, and that 
the same must be said of Grafton, who is by a long way at the 
head of the sires of the season in Australia. 

During the course of this article reference will le made to 
Mr. Bruce Lowe's family numbers, and I hope to be able to 
draw some deductions from them. Most people interested in the 
breeding of bloodstock are, of course, more or less intimately 
acquainted with the meaning of these figures, but there are many 
who do not understand how Mr. Bruce Lowe arrived at these 
family figures, or the manner in which he applied them when 
found. I trust, therefore, that I may be forgiven if I endeavour 
to give a brief explanation of the main principles which underlie 
the Bruce Lowe theories. 

When Mr. Lowe commenced his investigations, he came 
to the natural conclusion that, taking them all round, the winners 
of the classic races—viz., the Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger— 
were probably the best horses of their year; and he set himself 
to work to find out, if possible, the causes which led to their 
supremacy. Taking all the winners of all the classic races, he 
undertook the stupendous task of tracing each and all of these 
horses back to the tap-root from which they sprang. In the 
course of these investigations, the clear fact was arrived at that 
all of the classic winners sprang from one or another of thirty 
four original mares. As a matter of fact, there are fifty original 
mares still represented in the Stud Book, and the remaining 
sixteen (other than the thirty-four) are tabulated in Mr. Lowe's 
work; but no classic winner has descended from them. The 
system of figuring adopted is that the family with the largest 
number of classic wins becomes No. 1, and so on, in order as 
they come, 

Mr. Lowe also made the important discovery that these 
different families were possessed of certain clearly marked 
characteristics, and, without going too much into detail, it may 
be explained that Nos. (1), (2), 3, (4), and (5) are possessed of 
marked running capacities, and that Nos. 3, 8, 11, 12, and 14 
are particularly noticeable from their character as successful sire 
families. The remaining figures down to 34 constitute what may 
be called good ordinary families, but they are numbered, as 
already explained, in their numerical order of merit. To explain 
still further what is meant by “running” and “sire” families, I 


cannot do better than quote Mr. Lowe’s own words on the 
subject : 
‘It does not follow because a stallion’s pedigree is rich in 
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the running strains, (1), (2), (4), and (5), that he is going to bea 
success at the stud. On the contrary, paradoxical though it 
seems, he is likely to prove a failure, except when mated with 
mares from the sive families, 3, 8, 11,12, and14, All the great sires 
of the world, from Eclipse to the present day, either descend 
airectly from these five families, 
or are inbred to them; and 
horses not in these families 
(or inbred strongly to them) 
are, so to speak, powerless to 
sire winners, unless the sire 
elemert is strong in their 
mates.’ It follows almost as 
«a matter of course that as 
regards mares the same laws 
obtain, as a general principle, 
in the selection of their mates; 
that is to say, that a mare 
whose pedigree shows that she 
is full of *sire”’ blood is likely 
to do well with a sire who has 
a strong backing of * running” 
blood. I would strongly advise 
everyone interested in 
the breeding of pedigree stock 
of any description to study 
the bruce Lowe system ; they 
are sure, if they do so, to find 
themselves confronted with 
subjects of exceeding interest, 
and to discover for themselves 
the solution of many problems 
which have hitherto been 
beyond understanding. It 
will be well, however, to 
point out that the ‘ personal 
equation” must be taken 
into consideration, and that a 
thorough understanding’ of 
the Bruce Lowe theories must 
be arrived at before attempt- 
ing to put them to the test of : 
practice. The student of this system should discard at the outset 
of his studies the idea that breeding is to become a simple 
arithmetical problem. What the Bruce Lowe figures will actually 
do, if carefully studied, is to enable the breeder to see the 
deficiency that may exist in his “sire” or ‘‘dam,” and show 
him how that deficiency may best be remedied, and how the 
materials missing in the strain 
of blood may best be supplied. 
Readers may have noticed that fl 
the No. 8 family is included both 
in the “sire” and “ running’ 
families. ‘Che family owes its 
inclusion in the two tables to 
the fact that it enjoys the unique 
distinction of being both a 
“sire” anda “running” family. 
Before leaving this sub- 
ject, I should like to point out 
that daily and convincing proof 
of tie accuracy and soundness 
of \Ir. Lowe’s ideas continues 
to come tohand. The principal 
foreign breeders and buyers 
work almost entirely upon his 
theories, aided to a great extent 
by the beautifully worked out 
genealogical tables of Mr. 
Herman Goos; and | am per- 
sonally convinced that in the 
long run there is a very strong 
percentage in favour of breeders 
who work intelligently in the 
light of the Bruce Lowe system. 
At the head of the list 
of sires of the past season is 
Gallinule (19), by Isonomy (19) 
out of Moorhen (19), and it will 
be seen on reference to his 
pedigree that he is exceptionally 
full of the potent “sire” blood, 
for his sire, Isononiy (19), was 
by Oxford 12 out of Whisper 12, 
and the dam of Isonomy was 
Isola Bella (1g), by Stockwell 3, who was out of the famous 
Pocahontas 8, out of Marpessa 3. Seventeen of Gallinule’s 
stock have won races during the past season, and between them 
they have accounted for thirty-th:ee races, and have accumulated 


the substantial total of £29,938 10s. It is only fair, however, 
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to point out that of this amount £18,440 is due to the efforts of 
that brilliant mare Pretty Polly. Gallinule himself can only be 
considered as having been a moderate performer on the turf. He 
is a roarer, and, I believe, had a habit of breaking blood-vessels 
besides. He was sold for 1,000 guineas, and the seller thought 
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he had effected a remarkably good sale; but when put to the 
stud the potency of the sire families asserted itself, and the 
success of this horse as a sire is one of the many proofs of the 
almost unfailing value of the Bruce Lowe figures. Gallinule’s 
winning stock this year consists of five two year olds, five three 
year olds, five four year olds, one five year old, and one aged horse. 
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Sainfoin (2), by Springfield 12 out of Sanda, comes next 
with seven representatives, who have put together the total of 
£ 21,929, of which £19,719 was won by his famous son Rock Sand. 
Sainfoin has been represented by tive two year olds, two three 
year olds, and one four year old. ; ; 
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In spite of advancing years, St. Simon 11, by Galopin 3 
out of St. Angela 11, bears himself right gallantly, and fills the 
third place in the list with a total of £17,606, which has been 
put together by one two year old, four three year olds, three four 
year olds, and one five year old. There have been few, if any, 
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horses like St. Simon; as a race-horse he was never beaten, and 
as a sire he ranks among the greatest. 

The fourth place is filled by St. Frusquin 22, by St. 
Simon 11 out of Isabel, but in my opinion he is singulariy 
fortunate in occupying this position, for out of the total of 
£17,321 which his stock have won, no less than £11,750 
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has to be credited to that very moderate horse St. Amant. 
The nineteen races which go to make up the sum standing to 
the credit of his stock have been won by two two year olds, 
four three year olds, one four year old, one five year old, and 
two six year olds, 
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Next in order comes Cyllere 9, by Bona Vista (4) out of 
Arcadia. He was a really good horse himself; he has not been 
long at the stud, and I fully expect that before long he will occupy 
a much higher place in the list of successful sires. Four two year 
olds and four three year olds have between them accounted for 
£15,547, of which the two yeat 
old Cicero has won no less than 
£8,591. This is a really good 
colt, and if all goes well with 
him Lord Rosebery may once 
again hope to lead in the 
winner of the Derby. 

Although Ayrshire 8 only 
occupies the sixth place in our 
list, his winning total of £15,193 
has been well, most honestly, 
and consistently earned, for his 
twenty winning representatives 
of the season have won between 
them forty-four races, and the 
comprise six two year olds, 
eight three year olds, two four 
year olds, three five year olds, 
and one six year old. 

The seventh place is filled 
by Florizel 11. 7, by St. Simon 11 
out of Perdita II. 7, and this 
horse is own brother 10 two 
Derby winners, viz., Persimmon 
and Diamond Jubilee; he is the 
property of His Majesty the 
King, and is standing ata fee ot! 
300 guineas at the Heath Stud 
Farm at Newmarket. It is 
very seldom, indeed, that two 
, brothers prove equally suc 

3 cessful, but Persimmon and 
See Diamond Jubilee proved that 
there is no rule without excep 
tion, by being both of them 

Copyright returned as winners of the 
Derby. Although Florizel 11. 

did not exactly follow in their footsteps, he was not only a good 
race-horse himself, but the sire of Volodyovski, the winner 
the Derby, and of Doricles, the winner of the St. Leger, 
besides other numerous winners. During the past season 
his stock, comprising four two year olds, rine three yeat 
olds, two four year olds, and two five year olds, have won 
twenty-three races, amounting 
to £12,639 Ios. 

So far | have accounted for 
the first seven in the list of 
our Jeading sires of the season. 
If the subject proves of any 
interest, | hope, at an early 
date, to be able to deal not only 
with the sires themselves, but 
with the dams of the best horses 
of the year, and to give some 
anecdotes, which may _ not 
pernaps be generally known, of 
some of those horses which 
have made their mark upon the 
recent history of the Turf. 
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A BOOK OF 
THE WEEK. 


O the lovers of Sir 
Walter Scott —and 
that means all who 
find pleasure in 
imaginative literature 

—The Letters and Recollections 
(Smith, Elder), by Mrs. 
; Hughes of Uffington, edited 
oi Sa by Horace Hutchinson, will 
§2u ‘ afford very agreeable reading. 
: Mrs. Hughes belonged to the 

Copyright clever and distinguished family 

which for many generations 

held the living at Uffington, and which produced, amongst otiiers, 
the author of “Tom Brown’s Schooldays.” Her portrait, which 
is prefixed to this volume, is that of what we would call a very 
womanly woman, with eyes that quite account for her exceeding 
kindness to animals, and a mouth that belies its owner if it did 
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not relish a dish of gossip to tea. She was very clever and 
accomplished; she was so good a raconteur that Scott put 
her stories into his romances, and Barham put them into 
his “Ingoldsby Legends.” A most interesting account of 
the old lady is given by her grandson, who represents his 
ancestor, no doubt truly, as a thrifty housewife, almost too 
saving in: her private expenditure, and generous almost to the 
point of prodigality to those who needed help. She possessed in 
a marked degree the masterfulness of the family, and it some- 
times found disagreeable expression, as when she took by force a 
guinea given to Tom Hughes when he was a boy, and bought 
for him “a duodecimo copy of Milton’s poetry, in ruddy binding 
and gilt-edged,” and wrote the name of the giver of the guinea 
on the front page, a fact which is cited to account for the loathing 
of Milton’s poetry which, henceforward, formed a marked 
feature in the distinguished writer’s career. The sketch given 
of her is in itself curiously illustrative of the changes that 
have come over ladies in the course of the last century. Mrs. 
Hughes died in 1853, but her biographer tells that at 
his last visit to the Vale of the White Horse there were still 
people who remembered her going out for a walk with her dogs 
of the true pepper and mustard breed, and always knitting. 
He says, “knitting and netting were a passion with her,” and 
‘‘all the worsted socks on the feet of seven active grandsons, 
and all the fish nets with which we were wont to clear our trout 
stream at Donnington . . . were the product of her needles.” 
Often she would go up to London to keep in touch with her 
friends, but Reading was the county town of Berkshire, and 
she seems to have had a town house there. In many a little 
town men, who lived not more than three or four miles away, 
had their town house in what we should now call a rural 
resort. The contents of the book itself, apart from this 
memoir, consist of letters from Sir Walter Scott, a long 
diary of Mrs. Hughes’s journeys to Abbotsford in 1824 
and 1828, and a chapter of letters and recollections. The 
letters seem to have escaped even the keen eye of Lockhart, 
who certainly left few stones unturned before beginning to write 
his famous biography. It has been said that no one since his 
time has been able to do more than steal from its pages. Here, 
however, is fresh material, and of an interesting kind. The 
letters are an important supplement to what we know of 
Scott. The pen-sketch drawn of him is an extremely happy 
picture. For example, we get a fine view of him at home 
before he was known as the author of ‘“ Waverley,” in the 
following passage: 

** Abbotsford is the Paradise of dogs—they abound in it, and have free 
quarters in every room: a venerable old Highland Deer Greyhound of the 
breed of Ban and Buscar who in his prime of days could seize and over- 
come the powerful red stag, three terriers of Dandy Dinmont’s breed, avowed 
‘Mustards and Peppers,’ with a black long-haired pet of Lady Scott’s, are 
constant inmates, and Sir W. is seldom seen withetit a four-footed follower ; 
the manner in which he describes the habits of dogs is one of the many clues 
which lead to identify him as the author of the Scotch novels.” : 


\Ve can well imagine him telling the following story, which for 
ourselves we read first in a very good book on “Scotland and 
Scotsmen of the Eighteenth Century”: 


** Speaking of the habits of drinking, which are much less prevalent now 
than they were formerly, he told us of a party of West Country lairds who 
met and drank together without stirring for three days and three nights. One 
of them at last looked across the table, and said, ‘ Mackinnon looks gash !’ 
(ghastly); another, who was famed as a Pococurante, gravely replied, ‘Gash! 
likely eneuch—he has been dead these five hours.’ All started up in dismay. 
‘And what for did na ye tell it before?’ ‘And what for disturb gude 
company for a bit body like him ?’” 


We have changed our point of view in regard to many 
things since Scott’s day, and it is doubtful if Abbotsford 
would call forth the admiration to-day that we find expressed so 
freely in the early part of last century. Mrs. Hughes joins in 
the general chorus, and does not seem to recognise that, after 
all, Abbotsford, to use an expressive slang word, was a “ fake- 
ment,’ with its bartizans and towers and armorial bearings 
that had no connection with Scott, and weapons that had never 
been used by his people. 

In the course of her perambulations with Sir Walter, 
Mrs. Hughes went to Edinburgh, and the modern Athens, as it 
then was the fashion to call it, impressed her in a_ most 
unexpected manner. She says: 

‘*How can one imagine the awful blackness, the grim towering pro- 
jections of little turrets, strangely shaped windows, etc.—the flights of stone 
steps on the outside of the houses leading to porches which give admission 
to the upper stories, the narrow stretch of biue sky which the stretched neck 
and upturned eye can with difficulty d’scover: and yet nothing so unsafe as 
to turn the eye upwards : it requires all one’s eyes and all one’s management 
to wind a way and to pilot oneself safely through the abominations of every 
description, over which the swarms of barefooted children were paddling as 


if they were treading on a Persian carpet. Many perhaps of the 


squalid women I saw, had known a green brae and a sweet burn, had seen 
the banks of Tweed and Yarrow, and Gala Water! I could not hold my nose: 
J could not bear to show how repulsive everything was: I coul! not show 
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such ‘foul scorn’ (mere passer-by as I was) of a place where these poor 


creatures were condemned to abide.” 


Yet the filth in which Scotland lived at that time did not prevent 
the inhabitants from feeling the utmost scorn of the Southerner. 
She quotes one man who had never been over the Tweed, yet 
held that: 

‘* The English have great natural stupeedity, they have no mechaunica| 
turn; I no deny they can do any one thing weel eneuch that they’ve beer 
taught, but they canna turn their hand to anything they have not learnt from 
the Eenfancy like a Scotsman: but it a comes of their beer—ye’ll find them 
grow progreesively heavier and duller, and fatter every step ye take from 
Carlisle whar ye’ll begin to find them taking to the Beer: and it spoils their 
growth too: ye’ll never see a fine, clean made, weli grown man in England : 
but there’s one thing, Sir, that’s perfitly surpreesing, for I canna but own that 
in one thing they have the better of us: it is in mowing: ye’d be astoneeshed 
to mark what a grip they hae of the scythe.” 


Yet amid this prejudice and ignorance the clear mind of Scott 
towered like a beacon, and enabled him to see Scotch and 
English character in due proporticn. In another page we review 
the new Coleridge which has been published, but we do not 
know that the following description of the Sage of Highgate has 
ever before been printed. It is as forcible as Carlyle’s, and even 
less complimentary : 

** After eating, as never Man eat before, an] drinking with every perso1 
with whom he could possibly make an excuse to take wine, thrusting himsel!f 
besides as Thirdsman whenever he saw two people drinking together, at last, 
when the cheese was brought on the table, he began in a most oracular 
tone, and without the least thing having been said which could have led to it, 
an Oration which lasted three-quarters of an hour on gthe Samo-Thraciat 


mysteries.” 


Mrs. Hughes possessed the family faculty of appreciating a 
joke, and some very good things have found their way into th: 
volume. One is given here because it is very quotable : 

‘* When the laird’s heir was hourly expected to be born, some giddy 
girls who were in the house, dressed a cat in the baby things and brought it 
down to the expecting father : he looked at it and said, ‘ The bairn is well 
faur’d eneuch, but his mouth is unco’ near his nose.’ ” 


The following is another original story, of which there are 
many variants: 

** A Cumberland peasant who had borrowed a horse was called upon to 
make the owner recompence for the animal, which fell down a crag and broke 
its neck : he came to a magistrate near Keswick for advice: he knocked at 
the door. ‘Is Mr. Justice at home?’ ‘ No,’ was the reply : the lady of the 
house was crossing the passage: he called out ‘ Are ye Mrs. Justice ?? She 
answered * Yes’: he then angrily asked, ‘Supp.se ye were Tom Jackson’s 
auld horse, an’ I was to borrow ye to carry ma spricks, and ma cowbands and 
ma_ necessary tuils to market, and ye fell down Honister Crag and brak yere 
neck—was I to pay for ye ?—was I be hanged ?’” 

The general reflection that comes to us after a perusal of 
this charming book is that Scott stands in a position different 
from that of almost every other dead writer. In the majority of 
cases there remains after death some bitter or disagreeable 
controversy to be settled. It may be such “chatter about 
Harriet’ as sull finds a place in every biography of Shelley. 
It may be a question of marital relations as in that of Carlyle. 
It may be gossip of that distasteful kind which has been written 
round such famous men as Laurence Sterne, Fielding, Byron, 
Burns. Nothing of the kind has occurred with Scott. Slander 
itself has not been able to cast a smirch upon his fair fame. In 
all relations of life he was, as Tennyson put it, a great gentleman ; 
and if his heart did not come unscathed from a love disa>point- 
ment, nevertheless, there was nothing in that episode that did 
not reflect the highest honour upon his character. In every 
relation of life he seems to have acquitted himself in a manner 
at once just, kindly, and straightforward. He had his weaknesses, 
but they were only such as pertained to humanity. It was a 
pity that he ever engaged in business, since it was impossible 
that any man could at the same time do justice to his financial 
affairs and concentrate his energy upon writing. But even here, 
when, through no fault of his own, he got into deep water, the 
heroic resolution with which he set himself to fulfil his obligations 
to bis creditors is, and is likely to remain, one of the finest things 
known in history. We have already alluded to what we consider 
an ideal scarcely worthy of him in the erection of Abbotsford, 
yet it was a fault that went with his qualities. His mind was 
full of old romantic tales, of old weapons and old warriors, of 
towers and battlements and loop-holed walls, and it was perhaps 
natural that he should try to reproduce. an old state of things in 
a new house. His attempt todo so makes us regret that fortune 
did not hand down to him an old castie as the home of his 
ancestors. He would have played the host there as well as he 
did in Abbotsford, and the surroundings would have had that air 
of reality which he just failed to achieve in his actual residence ; 
and it should have been on the Tweed, for, as Lockhart tells us, 
the song of that fair river, as it ripples over its bed of gravel, 
was to him the most delightful music, and when he lay on his 
deathbed at Abbotsford it came with the sunlight through his 
open window. 
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W. LL. F. Wastell. THE 


HE exhibition of the Hackney Photographic Society, 
which, as usual, opened about the middle of November, 
and immediately after the close of the two great 
contemporary London exhibitions, marks the begin- 
ning of a season of minor photographic shows held 

throughout the country, which are, collectively, at once a 
distinctive characteristic of British photographic activity, and a 
strengthening and educating influence. The Hackney Photo- 
graphic Society is admittedly the premier suburban society, 
both on account of the definitiveness of its purpose and the quality 
of the work of its individual members; and out of the five 
hundred and odd works which were shown, despite the accommo- 
dation offered by ‘‘ open” competitive classes, the members of 
the society itself give, it will be admitted, a very good account of 
themselves. Tak:ng the members’ work as a whole, including, 
as it does, well-known names such as W. A. J. Hensler, j. J. 
Westcott, Walter Selfe, W. Rawlings, F. E. Roofe, and others, 
we find again and again examples of photography which seem to 
be the outcome of good craftsmanship, the obedience of certain 
elementary art canons, and a healthy, if not very deep, 
love of Nature. It is the work of men who live simple 
and conventional lives, and occasionally find opportunity to 
stretch the limbs and expand the chest on the swelling downs, or 
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in the pleasant meadows of their native country, and in their 
photography they express just how that country-side impresses 
them. The sunshine or gathering cloud, swaying trees, or 
glistening fern or grass of foreground is to them something which 
clears the mind, stimulates the pulses, and, instead of leading 
them to ponder over the problems’of Nature’s ceaseless throb 
and human mutability, it anon sends them home rejoicing ; and on 
Society excursion field days, far from detracting from general 
sociability, creates healthy appetites which leave no room 
for the yearning after mystery and unsatisfied imagination 
with which much modern art work is perhaps too often 
fraught. 

Mr. W. Rawlings, sometime president of the Hackney 
Society, and now as always one of its most ardent supporters, is 
a keen lover of Nature, and depicts country scenes in a manner 
which shows that he is conscious of certain rules of composition, 
the recognition of which, in the absence of any dazzlingly strong 
appeal to the spectator, must be observed. In the effective land- 
scape entitled ** The Road Across the Moor,” here reproduced, he 
has chosen his standpoint so that the chief lines converge towards 
a point near the centre of the scene. Mr. Rawlings is recognised 
as one of the more capable pictorial workers, and is, moreover, 
wonderfully prolific. In another example of his work, ‘A 





B.C. Wichison. THE 
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Golden Sunset,” also reproduced, we have a more completely 
satisfactory composition, though the subject is of a less poetical 
order. The wet shore of an estuary village with century-old 
dwellings is a favourite theme with the photographer. The 
material of such a picture is simple, and lends itself readily to 
pleasing representation; and hence such places as Bosham in 
Ilampshire, and a score of places on the Essex and Suffolk 
coasts, have been responsible for many a photographic success 
during the past decade. 

How much the photographer stands in need of a more 
intimate knowledge of Nature, and a fastidious judgment which 
will be content only with the irreproachably correct, is shown 
again and again when, in his affection for striking effect, he allows 
his printing process to falsify the relative tonality of sky, 
distance, and brightly-illuminated objects. ‘A Break in the 
Clouds,” by Thomas Wright, is a picture certain to be popular 








A. H. Blake. 


until the more sober judgment realises that the hazy distance, 
even if touched by the sun’s rays, could not be lighter in tone 
than the clouds. 

In the quiet reliance of ‘The Vesper Hour,” by B. C. 
Wickison, a safer course has been followed, and a great success 
achieved. The photographer, having secured so simple a 
subject, might well have been tempted to print in lurid and 
tempestuous clouds to fill the empty sky— for this photographers 
are very prone to—but the quiet and harmonious tones of 
the sky are as much as anything the success of the whole 
composition. : 

In a brief notice such as this it is impossible to note all the 
pictures in so large a display which deserve distinction, but in 
quite a large number of examples of his work Mr. Walter Selfe, 
the energetic honorary secretary, gives ample evidence of execu- 
tive skill and good taste. Such subjects as his “ Following His 
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Flock” and “ An Autumn Morning” show what is possible with 
such limited facilities as photography affords; but of late some few 
photographers have been showing results in which the mechanical 
limitations are so entirely lost sight of, that one impatiently 
demands more than even the most superlatively - tasteful 
mechanism, and the photographer must, if he would maintain 
and improve the position he has won, respond and satisfy that 
demand. 

Strange that the photographer, so largely dependent on the 
benefits of the sun, so rarely, with anything like success, depicts 
the sunlight except when fitfully giancing between opposing 
clouds. Of this one is reminded by A. H. Blake’s charming 
peep into, or rather out from, an ancient house, where, ACTOSS 
well-trodden pavement and time-worn balustrade, there is a 
clean flood of sunlight penetrating into the deepest shadow- 
recesses of the ancient entrance-hall, and almost stirring again 
the heart of the old oak settle, on which 
more picturesque figures have rested, 
in days gone by, than will ever repose 
thereon again. This picture, ‘‘ The Old 
Bowling Green,” is a clever piece of 
photography, as every amateur will 
admit who has made the acquaintance 
of such troubles as halation and under- 
exposed shadows, and in the selection 
of the subject the photographer has 
wisely relied somewhat on a sympathy 
for old-world scenes, which is rarely 
absent in any but the wholly uncultured 
mind. 

Such societies as the Hackney 
Photographic, pursuing its way and hold- 
ing its weekly meetings in unpretentious 
manner, are a power for good amongst 
the classes to which they seek to appeal ; 
a mutual confidence and mutual aid are 
established between its members; and 
situated as its headquarters are, close to 
such great natural preserves of beauty 
as Epping Forest and the valley of the 
Lea, an interest in a reverent study of 
the simple things under heaven is _pro- 
moted, which are to the mind what ozone 
and nourishment are to the body. 


IN THE 
GARDEN. 


THE CHRYSANTHEMUM SEASON, 


, 


HE season of Chrysanthemum shows 
is over for another year, and, as 
usual, beautiful flowers have appeared 
at the displays which are held 
throughout the length and breadth 

of the United Kingdom. Many lessons may be 
gathered from the tournaments of flowers which 
excite a thousand competitors, anxious and 
weary from the watchings of twelve months. 
Many who read these notes may be unaware 
that the cuttings to give plants for next year’s 
display are being inserted now, a complete year 
elapsing before the fruits of the growers’ devo- 
tion to the plants are fully reaped; and then, 
of course, the record may be one of miserable 
failure. To the layman, this striving for tke 
mastery seems a game scarce worth the candle ; 
but there is the other side—the zest which com- 
petition gives to gardening enterprise and 
advancement. Competition has helped forward 
the improvement of all garden crops, and, we 
may say, fruits and floweis.. A desire to outrival 
a competitor makes in a large measure a more 
prosperous garden, which is, of course, good 
for the whole practice of horticulture. It is when certain qualities in a 
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fruit, vegetable, or flower are sacrificed to mere craze for size that competitive 
shows bring evil in their train, The huge Chrysanthemum flowers, bundles 
of petals of sometimes, it must be admitted, beautiful colouring, appear 
handsome to the eye of an exhibitor; but to those who do not care one jot 
for competitive displays they savour of vulgarity and waste. The garden 
exhibitor is no greater sinner than the farmer whose prize fat bullock or pigs 
are the envy of his neighbours. The same principle guides both minds, and 
this is size as opposed to refinement and quality. Through October and 
November we glance from the ranks of Chrysanthemums shown in some 
spacious hall or village schoolroom to the joyous flowers in the cottage 
gardens, where Chrysanthemums which are generally described as ‘‘ hardy ” 
are as full of beauty as the Marie van Houtte Rose in the high days of su:amer. 
The cottage Chrysanthemums are cheery and well-behaved. They bring 
sunshine to the waning year, and, almost in their determined resistance to wind, 
rain, and even frost, complete the flowery circle of the year. When the 
salt Chrysanthemum has faded, the pale colouring of the Christmas Rose is 
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seen among the warm green leaves, and then the year has died, amongst 
many flowers, if only the weather is reasonably kind. 
THE RoyaL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY AND 1905. 


This splendid organisation has taken so complete a hold upon the 





flower-loving public that it will be interesting to give the dates of the 
Meetings will take place on January 3rd and 24th, 
February 14th and 28th, March 14th, 28th, and 30th. On April Ist there 
will be an exhibition of Colonial fruits and vegetables. Meetings continue on 
April rith and 25th and May goth and 23rd. From May 30th to June Ist will 
take place the now celebrated arnual exhibition in the Inner Temple Gardens 
on the Victoria Embankment. Meetings on June 2oth, July 4th and 18th, 
August Ist, 15th, and 29th, and September 12th and 26th. October roth to 
12th will be occupied with the instructive annual fruit show, which was so pro- 


exhibitions for next year. 


nounced a success this year; and meetings on October 24th, November 7th ancl 
21st, and December 5th and 19th. ~ The dates of the Auricula, Carnation, Tulip, 
autumn Rose, and autumn vegetable shows are not yet decided, as everything 
depends upon the weather as to the exact time for these to occur, It is 
interesting to know 
that the first Colonial 


fruit and vegetable 






show, with British, 
Colonial, and foreign 
jam and bottled and 
preserved fruits, will be 
held on December 1 3th 
and 14th inst. The 
society has been 
awarded a grand prize 
by the International 
Jury at the St. Louis 
Exhibition for its 
exhibit of copies of 
the society’s Journal 
in Group 105. 
THE WHITE LILY 
AND DISEASE. 
The following 
note, which appeared 
in a recent issue of 
our contemporary the 
Gard2n, will appeal to 
those who have lost the 
beautiful white Lily by 
disease: ‘** L. candi- 
dum was very beautiful, 
several spikes bearing 
over a dozen, one as 
many as sixteen, 
flowers. But I very 
nearly had to leave it 
out of my list of well- 
behaved Lilies alto- 
gether, for, at the 
critical moment, just 
as the buds” were 
beginning to swell, 
that foul disease 
Botrytis made its 
appearance in nearly 
the whole of the clump 
in the garden, and I 
was in despair. Think- 
ing I might do some- 
thing with liver of 
sulphur (potassium 
sulphide), I procured 
some without delay, 
and watered every part 
of every Lily, whether 
already affected or not, 
freely with a solution 





of Io0z. to 25 gallens 
The effect 


was simply magical. 


of water. 


The disease was at 
once checked, if not 
altogether cured, and 
very grateful Madonna 
Lilies, a few days later, 
were glorious in their 7. Wright. 
wealth of flowers. I 

may add that I carefully removed and burnt all the shrivelled leaves from 
the stems before watering, also that I gave a second dose to the more sickly- 
looking two days later. One or two of the expanded flowers eventually showed 
a suspicious!y untidy brown edging to their petals, but, had it not been for the 
bare stems, it would have been a hard matter to discover that there had been 
anything amiss. Of course, it remains to be seen if the cure is permanent 
or only temporary, but, in any case, it is a great thing to know that the 
candidums can be saved at the eleventh hour by such a simple process.” 

PLANTING FOR WINTER EFFECT. 

A most instructive lecture was given recently before the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, by the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, on the subject of ‘* Planting for 
Winter Effect,” accompanied by a display of berried and flowering shoots 
that has seldom been seen even at a meeting of so great a scciety as this. 
The lecturer pointed out the importance of severe pruning of certain kinds to 
gain the full warmth of stem colouring in winter, and a strong plea was made 
for those trees and shrubs which are of value for their autumn tints. 





A BREAK IN THE CLOUDS. 


(See page 810.) of trees which 
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Aldenham House, Elstree, the residence of Lord Aldenham, is famous for 
its gardens through the enthusiasm of Mr. Gibbs, and the collection of trees 
and shrubs is probably the most complete in the United Kingdom, It is 
not merely a collection, but many of the more familiar things are grouped in 
a free way, and winter has its beautiful colouring from the stem or fruit. As 
is mentioned in ‘* Trees and Shrubs for English Gardens,” the chief desire at 
Aldenham has been to create autumn and winter effect, and to the furthering 
of this end Nature has assisted little, as the land is not undulating, but is 
generaily flat and uninteresting. Aronia floribunda, Berberis Thunbergi, 
B. vulgaris purpureis, Cornus sanguinea (the Dogwood), Corylus Avellana 
purpurea (the Purple Nut), Cotoneaster Simonsii, Cydonia japonica, Forsythia 
suspensa, Fuchsia Riccartoni, Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, the beautiful 
Sea Buckthorn (Hippophz rhamnoides), Leycesteria formosa, Rhus Cotinus, 
R. Typhina, Rosa rugosa, the Willows, particularly the Golden and Scarlet 
barked, the Snowberry (Symphoricarpus racemosus), the Spiras, the 
Spindle Tree (Euonymus europzeus), Olearia Haastii, Spartium junceum, 
Taxodium distichum, Liquidambar styraciflua, the Maples, the Sugar Maple 
(Acer saccharinum), 
especially so, Amelan- 
chiers, and Anthony 
Waterer’s beautiful 
variety of American 
Oak were a few of the 
things named by Mr. 
Gibbs, whose paper 
we shall refer to again 
when it appears in the 
Journal of the society. 
We have been urging 
for years the beauty of 
many trees and shrubs 
in autumn and winter, 
and it is pleasant to 
have so practical a 
lecture on so iimpor- 
tant a subject. 

THE FrRuir Crop 

OF 1904. 

We are pleased 
to notice in a con- 
temporary that atten- 
tion is drawn to the 
lessons taught by such 
heavy fruit years as 
the present: ‘‘If we 
were apt scholars we 
might learn forcible 
lessons from these 
heavy fruit years, and 
how much behind we 
are in the way of 
varieties. There is 
far too much fruit 
rubbish put on the 
markets, particularly 
in the way of Apples. 
And though there is 
some truth in the 
statement that the 
best always sells in 
spite of the inferior, 
it is nevertheless a 
fact that, ‘when a 
market is glutted with 
low-class produce, its 
tone is brought down, 
and the value of 
highly superior fruit 
is reduced in con- 
sequence. Various 
movements have been 
put on foot from time 
to time to encourage 
the culture of only 
the best varieties of 
Apples, and in certain 
districts good results 
shown ; 

out there are hun- 
Copyright dreds and thousands 


we being 





existed before any agitation began that still stand and bear, and many 
of them are of varieties that will not pass muster in present-day com- 
petition, Perhaps matters will right themselves in time, but the process 
is slow, for though any man who plants an Apple tree now may be given 
credit for obtaining a good variety if possible, there will be no radical 
changes, for a peculiar sentiment seems to protect oid trees. So long as 
they grow and bear they are allowed to stand, the natural consequence being 
that so long as Nature keeps life in the relics of old-time Apple culture, 
scrubby fruits of inferior varieties will continue to find their way into the 
markets and do something towards keeping down the value of better produce. 
Again, it must be remembered that fruit of the best varieties, in the hands of 
od cultivator, is a different article from that produced by a man who 
It is a significant fact that, in years of 


a ge 
pays little or no heed to his trees. 
pleaty like the present, the individuals who complain the least about low 
prices are reputedly good growers, while the fact remains that good cultivation 
may pay, but bad cultivation certainly will not.” 
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LIP RE IN A: EBRONET. 


ERONS have always been, and still 
are, to me much more interesting 
than the majority of American 
birds; and the principal reason is, 
I think, because of the persecution 

that was accorded them for so many years by 
the plume-hunters, a persecution that came near 
to exterminating some species, and which would 
have undoubtedly done so had not the traffic 
in these plumes been made a_ penal offence, 
punishable not only by fine, but imprisonment. 
Now the birds will have a chance to increase 
their diminished numbers, and I look to see 
them, at some future time, again as numerous 
as they once were before fashion and the ladies 
declared war against them. But another reason 
hat causes my interest in them is the fact of 
their living in such large colonies, and fre- 
juently choosing such inaccessible places for 
their habitation. 

Of the seventy-five known members of the 
eron family, fourteen inhabit eastern North 
\merica, all of which are residents of the 
southern States, particularly Florida. Some 
ive or six of them, however, are regular visitors 
f the Northern States, and can be found, in 
limited numbers, breeding there. The largest 








‘olony in the North is situated almost within GREEN HERONS ONE WEEK OLD. 

the confines of Greater New York City, and 

is the one that it is my intention to speak particularly of in this heronry. In such an one, some years ago, I spent several of the 

article, pleasantest days of my ornithological career, and my only regret 
I think there are few sights better calculated to quicken the since has been that, at the time, I had not a camera with me to 

pulse of a naturalist or bird-lover than the first view of a large portray some of the sights which I saw there. 


This heronry, situated at Cape Sable, 
the southernmost point of Florida, up to 
the time of my visit had not been disturbed 
by the visit of any plume-hunter, and was, 
in consequence, undoubtedly the largest then 
in existence in the States, comprising, as 
it did, at least 5,000 pairs of breeding birds. 
It is situated in the middle of a small lake, 
and is accessible in consequence only by 
means of a boat. To get to the lake one must 
needs cross three miles of the worst marsh 
I ever traversed, where at every step one 
sinks halfway to the knee (and often deeper) 
in a soft, sucking ooze that has much of the 
consistency of quicksand. It is halt a day’s 
work for an unencumbered person to cross this 
marsh, and the difficulties of carrying a boat in 
can be easily imagined. It took us two whole 
days to do it, but a visit to this heronry is 
well worth travelling many miles for. Of it 
1 shall say no more at present, for if I began 
a description of its wonders I could never 
stop, and as I hope, and fully intend, to return 
to it again some time in the near future, | 
shall leave the description of it until such 
time as I can supplement it with views taken 
uuere. 

The colony of which | have spoken as 
being the largest in the Northern States is com 
posed entirely of black-crowned night herons, 
so named from their nocturnal habits. It 
comprises about 1,000 pairs of breeding birds, 
and it is remarkable that, notwithstanding the 
fact that this rookery has been in existence 
longer than the memory of “the oldest inhabi- 
tant,” this number neither materially increases 
nor decreases. What becomes of all the young 
that are reared (which must be at least from 
2,coo to 3,000 a year, allowing for mortality) 
is a mystery. Some of them undoubtedly 
come back to take the places of the old ones 
that die, but the majority never return. 

The night heron, or ‘“*quawk,” as he is 
commonly called, from the note which he con- 
tinually utters when in flight, is a beautiful bird 
with white and grey plumage and a black cap 
on his head, from which rises a single sulphur 
yellow plume about 4in. or 5in. in length. To 
the fact that he is nocturnal in his habits, 
and is abroad while men sleep, is due to a 
great extent his immunity from tie persecution 
that has been accorded most of the other 


OLD AND YOUNG SEEN FROM THE GkROUND. members o: his family. He exists in numbers in 
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places where other 
herons are rare, 
and doubtless 
many who know 
these other herons 
well, know him 
only as a_ voice 
from the night, for 
his **quawk,’’ 
uttered at frequent 
intervals while he 
is in flight, comes 
to one with start- 
ling distinctness, 
apparently from 
but ashort distance 
overhead, sound- 
ing weird = and 
mysterious, as the 
bird cannot be 
detected by the 
sharpest eyes, even 
on the brightest of 
moonlit nights. I 
was very familiar 
with this note long 
before I made the 
acquaintance of 
the author of it. 
The hero 

of which | am 
writing is situated 
in a piece of 
swampy woodland not more than 2ooyds. from a main, travelled 
road, and yet one can pass along that road time and again with- 
out knowing that there is such a city within hailing distance. 
One may even pass the very outskirts of the heronry itself with- 
out a knowledge of its whereabouts; but let him attempt to enter 
the confines of this city of birds, and he will immediately be made 
aware of the nature of the place. At first he will be greeted by 
a few croaks from the outlyizg members of the colony, the 
suburbanites as it were, and then, as he inadvertently steps on a 
dry twig that breaks with a cracking report, such a din will 
suddenly arise as will cause him to think he has entered Bedlam. 
Birds appear by the hundreds, where before not one could be 
seen; the air is full of the rustle and rush of wings, and each 
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bird vies with his 
fellows in making 
the most noise, 
until their com- 
bined efforts pro- 
duce a racket that 
can be likened to 
nothing I know of, 
and that can easily 
be heard for from 
a quarter to half a 
mile away. The 
voices of the night 
herons are any- 
thing but musical, 

In visiting 
such a place the 
early morning is by 
far the best time, for 
then the old birds 
are returning from 
their night- long 
fishing trips with 
food for the young, 
and these young 
are all eagerly 
awaiting what to 
them is their 
supper. O'nie 
should, however, 
wear his very 
oldest clothes and 
rubber boots, and 
be supplied with a stout umbrella, or, if he does not wish to be 
encumbered with the latter, he must be prepared to take his 
chances of receiving such a contribution from the inhabitants 
of the nests as he will not care for. It is a habit not only 
of the young, but the old birds as well, to disgorge half-digested 
portions of fish or eel, and they seem to take particular 
pains to do so when one is as nearly directly below them as 
possible. Perhaps this is done intentionally. I do not 
know; but the result is a continuous shower of these pieces 
of fish and eel about one as one progresses through the 
rookery, which is anything but pleasant. The ground and low 
bushes, the tree trunks, and, in fact, everything, is literally 
daubed with this excrement, which, in drying, turns white, 
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and gives to the place the appearance of having been white- 
washed. Everywhere are pieces of half-digested and decaying 
fish and the bodies of young birds that have met an untimely 
end by falling from the nests, and, consequently, the odour is not 
what might truthfully be called savoury. Altogether, it is hardly 
the place one would choose for an early morning jaunt, unless be 
had a particular object in doing so, especially as there is but 
little solid ground, the rest being mud, water, and decaying 
vegetation; and yet, despite all these unpleasant features, it is 
altogether a delightful place to visit for one who is a lover of 
birds. 

The trees, mostly maples, are all very tall and slender, and, 
in consequence, extremely difficult to climb, especially as 
the lowest limbs of the majority of them are from 4oft. to 5oft. 
above the ground. Each tree contains from one to six or seven 
nests, and in one I counted nine. These nests are mere bulky 
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platforms of sticks and twigs in most cases, although some are 
better constructed; and they are evidently used year after year, 
for I could tind none that were unoccupied. 

The old birds arrive from the South, almost in a body, about 
the middle of April, and the middle of September sees them all 
departing again upon their Southern journey. Almost immediately 
after their arrival they take up the duties of the continuation of 
their species; but 
the best tiine to 
visit the rookery is 
about the middle 
of June, for by that 
time the young are 
nearly full grown, 
and the branches 
of the trees are 
literally. swarming 
with those that are 
old enough and 
strong enough to 
leave the nests, 
and who sit around 
in family groups of 
three, four, and 
five, waiting to 
be fed. Those 
who are too youny 
or timorous to 
leave their nests 
peer curiously 
over the edge at 
you as you pass 
beneath, as if to 
ask your business 
there, and all are 
awkward and un- 
vainly in the ex- 
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FULL-FLEDGED HERON READY TO FLY 


At first, as I have said, your presence will be the signal for 
a terrific commotion; but if you will sit down at the foot ot 
some tree, and remain quiet for a little while, this will cease to a 
certain extent, dwindling to the continual croaking cry of the 
young caliing for food, which forms a curious, underlying accom- 
paniment to the other sounds of this aérial city, and the occasional 
*“quawk ” of an old one, as he or she retarns home laden with 
provender. It all presents a scene of animation that is well 
worth sitting quietly to watch for a time, especially as the birds 
seem to forget or ignore your presence, and resume their everyday 
life as if you were not there. 

Occasionally a resounding thump, comung from some part 
of the swamp, announces the fall of a young one too eager to obtain 
its portion of food. These falls, when the herons are fairly 
well grown, seem to trouble them not at all, even when the 
drop is 50ft. or 6oft., but they must be able to climb again into 
the trees or provide for themselves upon the ground if they would 
live, for the old birds appear to be entirely oblivious to the cries of 
those who are unfortunate enough to fall and be unable to return 
to the branches. 
‘Tney seem to think 
that their duty lies 
entirely with those 
young who. are 
able to keep their 
perch, and the 
young birds who 
are foolish enough 
to fall must fend 
for themselves or 
starve, and the 
latter is usually 
their fate, as is 
evidenced by the 
number of dead 
bodies lying on the 
ground and in the 
water. 

As early 
morning is evening 
to these birds, and 
means the return 
of the old ones 
from the fishing- 
grounds, where 
they have spent 
the night, so 
evening is 
morning, and 
four o'clock sees 
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them beginning to leave the rookery again by twos and threes, 
heading in every direction, each one bound for some shore where 
he has before been successful in his quest for food. This may be 
anywhere, from one to a dozen miles distant, for the heron, 
although apparently a heavy flier, can cover space rapidly, and 
ten or a dozen miles is nothing to him. By the time dusk has 
come all the fishers have left, and the heronry is occupied by 
none but the young and such of the old as are left behind to act 
as guards of the city. 

From a photographic standpoint this heronry is not a 
success, and it was with the greatest difficulty and by dint of 
much climbing that I was enabled to obtain about fifteen 
photographs, some of which accompany this article; but 1 would 
not for a good deal 
have missed the 
sight that greeted 
my eyes as I sat 
perched amone 
the topmost 
branches of one 
of the taller 
trees. On all sides 
of me and below 
me were the nests, 
hundreds of them, 
within sight, and 
each nest was 
occupied either by 
young or eggs, the 
former craning 
their long necks 
toward me in an 
effort to discover 
what I was about, 
while in the same 
tree with me was 
a nest of five halt- 
grown young, all 
viciously — striking 
at me with their 
bills as if they 
imagined that by 
so doing they 
might keep me 
trom molesting 
them, and pos- 
sibly drive me 
from that vicinity. 
Above me was 
the cloud of old 
birds passing and 
repassing, and the 
combined noise 
made by the 
young and old 
together was 
almost deafening. 
I spent about 
five hours in that 
tree-top, at first 
photographing, 
but toward the last 
doing nothing but 
observing the 
sights that were to 
be seen; for after 
] had been there 
about an hour the 
birds seemed to 
become so accus- 
tomed to the sight 
of so strange an 
object in the midst 
of their habitation 
as to apparently 
forget me en- 
tirely, and attend 
to their duties as if I were not there, and that was what 
I most particularly wished them to do. It is a wonderful 
city, and another season will certainly see me paying it another 
visit. 

The green heron, the smallest of the herons, is also a 
resident of the North, but, unlike its relatives, it nests alone, or 
at the most in small colonies of from three to half-a-dozen pairs. 
This halnt, and the fact that it prefers the more deeply wooded 
regions to marshes, probably accounts for its being molested but 
little, and its relative commonness throughout the greater 
part of the entire Eastern States, for it is the most numerous 
and the most generally distributed of all our herons. The 
accompanying photographs were taken in a colony composed of 
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five breeding pairs of birds. The eggs of all the herons are a 
light greenish blue in colour, and can only be distinguished 


by their difference in size. L. W. BROWNELL. 


(COUNTRY WORK IN DECEMBER. 


T falls out somewhat unfortunately for the unemployed that 
the month when privation is usually hardest in town, and 
the weather, at the same time, most severe, is that in 

which rural labour is almost at a standstill. Certain tasks have, 
of course, to be performed all the year round, and the months 
make extremely little difference to them, except in certain 
localities. The 
shepherd, if his 
sheep are folded, 
probably feels 
some of the 
anxieties of 
lambing - time 
coming upon him. 
In a few of the 
breeds, at any 
rate, it is usual to 
have lambs betore 
Christmas Day. In 
evraziug countries, 
which, of course, 
comprise the 
wildest hill pas- 
tures of Wales, the 
North of England, 
and of Scotland, 
there is more 
anxiety,as Decem- 
ber is very often a 
month of wind and 
snowstorms, and 
the flocks are 
every day liable 
to calamities that 
may become most 
serious without 
notice. In_ the 
usual low - lying 
farm, the feeding 
of the sheep may 
supply work for 
one or two hands; 
at least, this was 
so in the days 
when the turnip- 
cutter was worked 
by hand; but since 
it became the 
fashion to do 
nearly everything 
by machinery, the 
artificial food is 
prepared for the 
flock without much 
extension of em- 
ployment. The 
ploughman’s task 
is very light in 
December, as_ it 
very seldom hap- 
pens that much 
land can be turned 
Over in that month, 
and many of its 
short days have to 
be filled in with 
carting. The 
farmer seizes the 
opportunity to 
drive the coals 
which are necessary for his household and machinery, to cart out 
manure from the cattle-yard to the fields, and to do various other 
jobs that will keep both horses and men at work. In spite of all 
he can invent for them, however, there are in the average season 
many December days in which the horses are never taken out of 
the stable except for exercise. The cattleman is, perhaps, a 
trifle busier in the beginning of the month, when he is finishing 
off the animals which are either intended for the fat stock 
exhibitions, or are destined to make the Christmas table groan. 
In the dairy there is less work than usual, as cows now have a 
tendency to shorten their supply of milk, while a proportion are 
altogether dry, and consequently there is less produce to prepare 
and despatch to the town market. These are the regularly 
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employed servants of the farm, and there is little or no demand 
for extra labour; in fact, the farmer can scarcely provide tasks 
for the one or two odd men that he likes to keep at hand. 
Hedges may be pruned and ditches cleaned out if the weather be 
fairly dry, but most of the time they are heavily under water. 
On some farms a certain amount of draining can be accomplished, 
but on soppy December days this is very hard work indeed, 
especially deep draining on clay soil. About estates there are 
leaves to be swept up and small jobs to be done; but we have 
known many a philanthropic landowner sorely puzzled to provide 
an excuse for paying wages to the unemployed in this month. 
If he should happen to want a path cut or a road laid down, now 
is a very suitable opportunity. Felling timber goes on, but this 
is mostly in the hands of one or two people. A consideration of 
these facts will show how ill-advised are those people who keep 
urging that country work should be provided for the unemployed 
in December. There is nothing for them to do, and the farmer 
is very well aware that even if he were to go out of his way to 
provide work, the majority of these casual hands, as soon as they 
vere really wanted—that is, when the crops begin to sprout, and 
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hoeing and weeding become the daily tasks—would want to go 
away, because then, as a rule, work begins to become more 
plentiful in towns. 

If, however, there is a scarcity of work on the farm, that is not 
quite the same thing as saying there is no work in the country. 
Many things require doing, among them being the extension and 
relaying of our highways. Until these are at once wider, and 
therefore safer, more solidly built, and therefore more coifort- 
able, travelling will continue to be extremely inconvenient. 
There are many districts in Great Britain where the only high- 
way is a narrow and dangerous lane, full of turnings, and in 
every way calculated to lead to accident and mischief. We have 
before urged that the able-bodied unemployed should be set 
with a mattock and shovel to work of this kind. There is also 
a wide field for their labour in the work of reclamation. It 
is an axiom that any land may become fruitiul if sufficiently 
manured. The new facilities for carrying manure down to 
the country are so great, that thousands of acres hitherto 
lying barren and idle might now be brought under profitable 
cultivation, 


MRS. SIBLEY AND THE SEXTON. 


By M. E. Francis. 


T was Christmas Eve, and Mrs. Fry was returning home 
from Branston with a bulging pocket and a_piled-up 
market-basket. Clinging to her skirts was the youngest 
baby but one, while Selina, her eldest daughter, trurdled 
along the “pram,” the occupant of which was almost 

smothered amid parcels of various shapes and sizes. The 
intermediary members of Mrs. Fry’s family straggled between 
the two, all very clean and tidy and all beaming with good- 
humour. Stanley indeed evinced a propensity to tun.ble into the 
gutter every now and then, while Wyndham and ’Erbert 
occasionally delayed the advance of the procession by _play- 
fully sparring at each other almost beneath the perambulator 
wheels. The little cortege made slow progress, for, as Mrs. Fry 
laughingly observed, it was the hardest job in the world to 
eet a big little family home-along; nevertheless, the general 
serenity remained undisturbed. It was pleasant enough to 
loiter on this fine dry afternoon, for the air was clear and crisp, 
and the roads clean and hard as iron. Even the baby cooed 
and chuckled as it squinted upwards at its sister from behind 
the whitey-brown parcel which reposed on its small chest. 

The party at length turned off from the high road, and was 
proceeding tranquilly down the “dip” which led to the small 
group of cottages of which the Frys’ home made one, when 
from the farmyard gate on the right a tall woman emerged 
carrying a jug of milk. 

“ Be that you, Mrs. fry? I stepped over to your place an 
hour ago, but there was no one at home.” 

“\Ve all comed out to doa bit o’ Christmas shoppin’, Mrs. 
Sibley, d’ye see. But I’m sorry I missed ye. Will ye step in 
and have a drop o’ tea wi’ us? Selina will hurry on and get it 
ready.” 

“No, thank ye,” returned Mrs. Sibley, gloomily; “I'll not 
go in now, Mrs. Fry—not when all your family’s about. | 
was a-lookin’ for a word with ’ee confidential-like. I was 
a-wantin’ for to ax your advice, Mrs. Fry.” 

“Oh, and was ye?” said Mrs. Fry, much impressed. 
“ Tell °ee what—lI’ll send the childern home wi’ ’Lina an’ I'll 
step in to your place, Mrs. Sibley, my dear.. But all Foyle’s 
family ’ull be there, won’t they ?—there’ll not be much chance 
to talk private-like.” 

“There will, though,” returned Mrs. Sibley. “I sent tie 
childern out wi’ their father a-purpose. Things is gettin’ serious, 
Mrs. Fry; but there! I can’t converse out here. Best let the 
matter bide tiil we be safe in my house.” 

Mrs. Fry hastily detached the small chubby hands of 
H1ilfred—she had a pretty taste in nomenclature—who was 
clinging to her skirts, and desiring the child to run home-along 
wi’ ’Lina, gave her undivided attention to her neighbour. 

‘* Not here,”’ said Mrs. Sibley, impressively, as she began to 
ply her with questions; ‘at my house.” 

They turned aside into the first cottage of the group, and 
Mrs. Sibley, opening the gate, stalked in front of her crony along 
the flagged path, and flung open the house-door. Pausing in the 
middle of the kitchen, she added, emphatically, “In Foyle’s 
house I should say.” 

“It be the same thing, bain’t it?” returned Mrs. Fry, cheer- 
fully, ‘or like to be soon.” 

" Be it?” said Mrs. Sibley, witheringly. ‘Be it, Martha ?” 

Mrs. Fry set down her market-basket, and dropped into the 
nearest chair. 

“« Lard, my dear, you do make I feel quite nervish. Be things 
a-goin’ wrong ?” 

Mrs. Sibley folded her arms, and surveyed her for a moment 


in silence. She was an angular woman with a frosty eye, which 
she now fixed grimly on Mrs. Fry. 

‘IT don't say as they be a-goin’ wrong,” she remarked a/ter 
a pause, * but they don’t seem to be a-goin’ right. Foyle, there, 
he haven’t got the spirit of a mouse.” 

“Hasn’t he said nothin’ at all, my dear?” enquired 
Mrs. ry, resting a plump hand on either knee and leaning 
forward. 

*“ Not a single word,” replied her friend; ‘ that’s to say, not 
a word wi’ any sense in it. An’ Sibley have been gone six 
months now, mind ye.” 

“So he have!” replied Mrs. Fry. ‘An’ ye mid say as 
you've been so good as a widder for mgh upon six vear—ye mid 
indeed. A husband what’s in the ’sylum is worse nor no 
husband at all. An’ ye’ve a-been keepin’ house for Foyle these 
four vear, haven’t ye?” 

‘Tour year an’ two month,” responded Mrs. Sibley. 
“There, the very day arter Mrs. Foyle were buried he did come 
to me an’ he says so plain-spoke as anything, ‘ Mrs. Sibley,’ 
he says, ‘here be you a lone woman wrout no family, an’ here 
be I wi’ all they little childern. Will ’ee come an’ keep house 
for I an’ look arter em all? Ye’ll not be the loser by it,’ he 
says. Sol looks him straight in the face: ‘I bain’t so sure o’ 
that, Mr. Foyle,’ I says. ‘Ido look at it in this way, d’ye see. 
A woman has her chances,’ I says. ‘I don’t think Sibley ‘ull 
last so very long—they seldom does at the ’sylum—an’ then 
here be I, a lone woman, as you do say. [ mid very well like 
to settle myself again; an’ if I go an’ bury myself so far 
away from town in a place where there’s sich a few neighbours, 
I don’t see what prospects I’!l have.’ ” 

“Well, that was straightforward enough,” commented Mrs. 
Fry. ‘* He couldn’t make no mistakes about your meanin’.” 

‘*He could not,” agreed Mrs. Sibley, triumphantly; ‘*an’ 
what's more, he didn’t. He up an’ spoke as plain as a man 
could speak. ‘Well, Mrs. Sibley,’ he says, ‘ there’s a l’ate what 
rules us all.’ He be always a-sayin’ off bits 0’ po’try an’ sich- 
like as he gets from the gravestones, ye know.” 

“Ah,” remarked Mrs. Fry, nodding, ‘“ being the sexton, of 
course, it do come nat’ral to en, don’t it ?”’ 

“*«There’s a late what rules us all,’ he says,” resumed 
Mrs. Sibley, “‘‘an’ we didn’t ought to m’urn as if we had no 
hope. If you was a free ’ooman, Mrs. Sibley—well, I’m a free 
man, and I’d make so good a husband as another. Maria did 





.always find I so,’ he says.” 


‘¢ Well, the man couldn’t have said more.” 

“So you’d think. But why don’t he say summat now? 
There, I’ve a-kept his house an’ seen arter his childern for more 
nor four year. Time's gettin’ on, ye know; I bain’t so young as 
I was.” 

Mrs. Fry began a polite disclaimer, but was overruled by 
the other. 

‘© bain’t —tisn’t in natur’ as I could be. I wer’ gettin’ a 
bit anxious this year when poor Sibley did seem to be hangin’ 
on so long, so I axed Rector to have en prayed for ——’’ 

“ A-h-h-h!” ejaculated Martha, as she paused. ‘ An’ that 
did put the Lard in mind of en, I should think.” 

“It did put the Lard in mind of en,” agreed Mrs. Sibley 
with gusto. ‘ The Lard see’d he warn’t no good to nobody in 
the ’sylum, an’ so he wer’ took.” 

‘An’ Foyle have never come torward ?’ 
Fry, after a significant pause. 

‘“‘*He’ve never made no offer, an’ he’ve never said a single 
word to show he were thinkin’ vo’ sich a thing. Not exe word, 


’ 


remarked Mrs. 
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Mrs. Fry. I’ve given en the chance many a time. A month 
arter poor Sibley was buried | says to him, ‘ Here beI now, Mr. 
Foyle,’ 1 says, ‘a widow ’ooman, the same as you be a widow 
man.” 

‘* An’ what did he say ?”’ queried her neighbour, eagerly. 

‘Oh, summat about the ’opes of a glorious resurrection,” 
returned Mrs, Sibley, scornfully. ‘An’ another time ! says to 
en, ‘Mr. Foyle,’ I says, ‘d’ye mind the talk what you an’ me 
did have when you first did ax I to keep house for ye?’ ‘ What 
talk?’ says he. ‘Why,’ I says, ‘about me bein’ free an’ you 
makin’ a good husband.’ ‘Free,’ says he, sighin’; ‘this life’s 
a bondage, Mrs. Sibley.’ An’ off he went.” 

* Ah!” commented Mrs. Fry, “he wer’ thinkin’ o’ them 
verses what’s wrote on old Farmer Reed’s tombstone. I mind they 
do begin this way— 

‘This life is but a bondage, 
My soul at last is free.’ ” 

“That’s it,” agreed Mrs. Sibley, nodding. ‘I says to en 
this marnin’, ‘ Mr. loyle,’ I says, ‘the New Year’s a-comin’, an’ 
I think there ought to be some change in the early part of it for 
you an’ me.’ ‘1 don’t want no changes,’ he says; ‘1’m very 
well satisfied as I be.’ I’m gettin’ desperate, Mrs. Fry.” 

*“ Well, ’tis very onconsiderate,” returned Martha, “ very. 
I’m sure ye’ve said all ye could an’ done all ye could. ’Tis 
hard, too, for a woman to have to go a-droppin’ hints an’ 
a-takin’ the lead in such a delicate matter. I’m sure I don’t 
know what to advise, my dear.” 

Mrs. Sibley rubbed her nose, and gazed at her friend 
meditatively. 

“I’m about the only ’ooman in this ’ere place as Foyle 
could get to keep house for him,” she remarked. ‘I'll tell 
‘ee what I'll do, Mrs. Fry—I’ll march! Leastways,” she added, 
correcting herself, «I'll tell en I be goin’. \Ve’ll see how he'll 
like that.” 

‘“Ye mid try it,” said Martha, reflectively; “it ’ud bea bit 
arl’ard, though, if he was to take ’ee at your word.” 

“ He'll not do that,” returned Mrs. Sibley, continuing 
emphatically, ** Now, Mrs. Fry, my dear, I'll expect ’ee to act 
the part of a friend by me. If he do ax ye to lend en a hand or 
send over Selina to help en, don’t ye go for to do no such thing.” 

‘*] won’t,” promised Mrs. Fry. 

*« An’ it he do say anything tq ’ee about my leavin’, do ye 
just let on as my mind be quite made up.” 

“7 will,” said Mrs. Fry. 

‘*]’]] start packin’ at once then, to show en as I bein earnest,” 
said Mrs. Sibley, with a dry chuckle as her friend rose. 

No sooner had Mrs. Fry edged through the narrow door 
with her market-basket than Mrs. Sibley set to work. 

When Mr. Foyle, who united the double functions of carrier 
and sexton, unhitched the horse from his van, and, having seen 
to the animal’s comfort, went indoors, he was surprised to find 
his children, who had preceded him into the house, standing with 
scared faces round the packing-case, which occupied the centre 
of the kitchen, while Mrs. Sibley, with an air of great determina- 
tion, was stowing away various articles therein. 

“ Hullo!” cried he, pausing in the doorway. ‘* What’s the 
matter here? Isn’t tea ready ?” 

* You'd best put on the kettle, Florence, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Sibley, turning to the eldest child. ‘1 haven’t had time to 
tend to it. Ob, be that you, Mr. Foyle? Would you kindly 
hand me down that there clock? I’m afeard the childern mid 
break it. Henery, just roll up that door-mat an’ fetch it here.” 

‘“« Dear heart alive, what be about, Mrs. Sibley ?”’ ejaculated 
honest Foyle. ‘ You haven’t had no bad news, I hope?” 

“Oh, no news at all, Mr. Foyle. Nothin’ new do never 
come a-nigh this ‘ere place. I be goin’ to have a bit of a change 
-~1| did tell ’ee this marnin’ as I wanted a change, didn’t I? 1 
be a-goin’ to shift, Mr. Foyle.” 

‘*To shift!” ejaculated the sexton. 

He slowly unwound the lengths of black and white comforter 
which were swathed about his neck, gaping at her the while. 

‘You'd best make tea, hadn’t you?” remarked Mrs. Sibley, 
ostentatiously counting over the plated spoons which were her 
property. ‘* Florence ‘ull very likely scald herself.” 

The sexton dropped heavily into the nearest chair. 

“Ye bain’t goin’ away to-night!” he gasped. 

Mrs. Sibley straightened herself and eyed him reflectively. 
It might be a little awkward to say she was leaving that night, 
for if by chance he did take her at her word, she had not the 
remotest notion of where she could go. 

‘*Not to-night,” she said at length, with the air of one 
making a concession. “1 reckon to-morrow ‘ull be time 
enough.” 

Florence laid down the teapot and approached, her eyes 
round with consternation. 

‘“Ye’re never goin’ to leave us on Christmas Day!” she 
ejaculated. ‘Oh, Auntie!” 

“Auntie” was the title unanimously bestowed on Mrs. 
Sibley by the young Foyles, and accepted by that lady pending 
its exchange for a more intimate one. 
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In a moment Florence burst into tears, and the other 
children immediately followed suit, little Rosanna being indeed 
so overcome by her feelings that she was constrained to lie on 
the floor and scream. 

Mrs. Sibley stooped over her and set her on her feet 
Beneath her stiff and somewhat chilly demeanour she had 
warm enough heart, and was sincerely attached to her charge: 
particularly the youngest, whom she had brought up from infancy 

‘** Ye’l]l have to get another Auntie, my dear,” she remarked 
winking away a tear. “And ’tis to be hoped as she'll take a 
good care of you as I’ve a-done.”’ 

The sexton breathed hard, but did not venture to protest 
and Henry, after rubbing his eyes on his jacket sleeve, enquire: 
in a reproachful tone why Auntie was going away. 

‘‘T wants a change, my dears,” reiterated Mrs. Sibley 
bestowing a gentle shake on Rosanna, as a means of bringin: 
her round, for the child, following her favourite mode oi 
procedure when her feelings were too many for her, was rapidly 
evrowing black in the face. ‘I did tell father so this marnin’— 
father knows. He bain’t surprised, I’m sure. What must be, 
must be!” summed up Mrs. Sibley, oracularly. Thereupon 
casting an enquiring eye round the room, she descried the 
warming-pan, which was hanging behind the door, pounced 
upon it, and stowed it away in the packing-case on top of the 
hearthrug. 

Silence reigned for some moments, broken only by the sobs 
of the children and the rustling of Mrs. Sibley’s packing-papers. 

“Ye’d best give the childern their tea, Mr. Foyle,” sh 
remarked, looking up presently. ‘‘ They be in need of it, poo 
things. There, don’t ye cry so, Florence. Ye’ll be gettin 
another .\untie soon—at least, | hope so. Though reelly I don’ 
quite see who ye can callin, Mr. Foyle, I don’t indeed. I passe: 
the remark to Mrs. Fry to-day, an’ she said she was sure sh 
didn’t know who you could turn to. Her own hands was full, 
she said. Poor ’Lina was worked a deal too hard for a maid ci 
her age, already. Them was her words. But sit down to you: 
tea, do, Mr. Foyle. Get down the bread, Florence; ’tis time fo 
you to be gettin’ handy. ’Tis you as ‘ull have to be keepin’ th: 
house most like.” 

It might have been the result of l‘lorence’s emotion, or it 
might have been owing to the fact that the shelf was a high one 
and Florence’s arms were short, but in some way or other in 
reaching down the loaf she managed to tumble it into the coal- 
box. 

Foyle rose hastily, pushed the child on one side, picked up 
the loaf, dusted it with his sleeve, set it on the table, and went 
out, banging the door behind him. 

As the sound of his retreating footsteps echoed down the 
path, Mrs. Sibley rose to her feet and smiled upon the children, 
who were now sobbing afresh. 

“ There, don’t ye make such a fuss,” she remarked 
soothingly. ‘ Father’s a bit upset; ye mustn’t mind that. Get 
on with your teas, dears. ‘Taere, ye may have a bit of jam to it 
to-night, as it’s Christmas Eve; and afterwards we'll stick up 
some green, and you must all hang up your stockin’s and see 
what you'll find there in the marnin’.” 

Cheerfulness was immediately restored; little faces grimed 
by tears smiled afresh. Plates were extended for plentitul 
helpings of blackberry jam, and soon little tongues were gleefully 
discussing the morrow’s prospects, and particularly the treasures 
which might be looked for in the stockings. 

“But I’ve only got such a ’ittle stockin’,” lisped Rosanna, 
contemplating a chubby leg, which was, indeed, but imperfectly 
protected by about three inches of sock. ‘My stockin’ won't 
hold half so much as the others.” 

“There, I'll lend you one of mine, then,” said Auntie, 
graciously ; and, going to the chest of drawers in the corner, she 
drew forth a pair of her own substantial stockings, and presented 
one to the child. 

As the children retired for the night, Henry paused beside 
her for a moment. 

‘You won’t truly go to-morrow, Auntie?” he pleaded, 
coaxingly. 

Mrs. Sibley paused a moment, and in the interval the sound 
of the sexton’s slouching step was heard without, and his hand 
fumbled at the latch. 

‘*It do all depend on father, Henery,” said Mrs. Sibley 
raising her voice slightly. ‘‘ He do know very well as I do want 
a change.” 

Mr. Foyle entered, looking weary and depressed, and sat 
down in his customary chair. Mrs. Sibley cast a searching 
glance round the kitchen, and, possessing herself of a pair ot 
spotted china dogs which adorned the mantel-piece, added them 
to her collection and retired. 

The sexton lit his pipe, and had been smoking in gloomy 
silence for some time, when Mrs. Sibley re-entered. Going to 
the dresser, and opening a drawer, she abstracted a number ol 
oranges, nuts, crackers, and other such wares, and filled her 
apron with them. 

‘** What be them for ¢” enquired the sexton, diffidently. 
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“ Why, they be surprises for the childern,” returned she. 

‘“‘ Ah,” rejoined John Foyle, “ surprises, be they ?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Sibley, “they do look for ’em reg’lar, 
they do. I do always fill their stockin’s wi’ ’em every 
Christmas.” 

‘*Oh,” said the sexton, “ put their surprises in their stockin’s, 
lo ’ee ?”’ 

Mrs. Sibley nodded and withdrew, leaving John sunk in 
profound thought. 

‘This ’ere be a vale o’ tears.” he remarked, presently, as 
he knocked the ashes out of his pipe. He rose, went to the 
table, turned up the Jamp a little more, and fetching pen, ink, 
and paper from the window-sill on which they usually reposed, 
sat down to indite a letter. It cost him much labour and 
thought, but, after all, it was a brief enough document. When 
completed it ran thus: “If Mrs. Sibley will meet Mr. Foyle in 
the churchyard to-morrow morning about nine o'clock when 
1obody’s about she will hear of something to your advantage. 
Yours truly, John Foyle.” 

‘IT couldn’t,”’ said the sexton to himself, ‘put the question 
n any sort of public way. The childern is in and out, and the 
ieighbours mid pop in. The churchyard is best and most 
nat’ral.” 

He folded the letter, put it in an envelope, and addressed it; 
hen, looking round, descried hanging over a chair-back one of 
Mrs. Sibley’s stockings—the fellow to the one she had lent little 
Rosanna. 

“The very thing!”’ exclaimed John. ‘The Christmas sur- 
prises do always go in stockin’s. It'll be a surprise for she, I 
d’ ’low—not but what she didn’t look for it,’ he added, with a 
erim chuckle. 

He placed the letter in the stocking, fastened it securely with 
a loop of string, and, going cautiously upstairs, slung it over 
Mrs. Sibley’s door-handle. He paused a moment, winking to 
himself, and then made his way on tiptoe to his own room. 

The usual Christmas bustle and excitement prevailed in the 
little household next morning. The children ecstatically com- 
pared notes over their fruit and toys; the sexton himself was 
quite unaccountably jovial, with a nervous kind of joviality 
nevertheless, hardly venturing to glance in Mrs. Sibley’s 
direction. She, on her side, wore a sedate, not to say chastened, 
aspect, and was attired in her deepest ‘‘ weeds.” 
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Foyle’s jocularity diminished after a time, and he set off 
for the churchyard in a depressed and uncomfortable frame of 
mind. What was the woman drivin’ at—-what more in the 
name of goodness could she want ? 

He paced up and down the path nearest the gate for some 
time, and then, suddenly recalling the fact that he had not yet 
attended to the stove connected with the heating apparatus of 
the church, hurried off to accomplish this duty. 

On his return he descried a tall figure in black making its way 
not towards him, but towards that portion of the churchyard 
wherein reposed the mortal remains of the lamented Mr. Sibley. 

After some hesitation the sexton followed, and Mrs. Sibley, 
having deposited a wreath of evergreens on the grave, turned 
round with a mournful expression. 

“At such times as these, Mr. Foyle,” she remarked, ‘“ the 
mind do nat’rally feel m’urnful.” 

“True, true!’ agreed the sexton, uncomfortably. 

‘‘He was a good husband, Mr. Foyle,” said the widow in 
a melancholy tone. 

‘*To be sure,” said John, doubtfuliv. 

“‘T shall never look upon his like again,” resumed Mrs. 
Sibley, shaking her head. 

The sexton glanced from her disconsolate face to the wreath 
of evergreens, and then back again. Mrs. Sibley was still 
shaking her head with an air of gentle resignation. 

“J think I'll be goin’,” said Mr. Foyle with sudden des- 
peration. ‘I thought you did step out to this ’ere churchyard 
with another intention.” 

Mrs. Sibley glanced at him in mild surprise. 

“Ye didn’t chance to get no letter this marnin’, I s’pose?”’ 
continued the sexton with some heat. 

«A letter!’ repeated Mrs. Sibley. 

‘“E-es, the letter what I did put in your stockin’ for a 
surprise,” added John, emphatically. 

Mrs. Sibley’s melancholy vanished as by magic ; she smiled 
on the sexton, not only affably, but positively coyly. 

‘© An’ it was a surprise!" she exclaimed, ‘it was indeed. 
k-es, Mr. Foyle.” 

She paused again, and then, all scruples apparently van- 
quished by the delicacy of John’s attitude, she extended a bony 
hand from beneath the folds of her black shawl. 

‘* That’s why I’m here,” she said. 
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ROM an old deed in the archives of Viterbo we learn 


that Bagnaia in the twelfth century was the property of 


the Lombard Counts of Castellardo, by whom it was 

given to the Commune of Viterbo. This deed was 

deposited by Christian, Archbishop of Mayence, Cham- 
berlain to the Emperor Frederick |., in 1173. It was, in fact, 
restored Ly him to Viterbo, which had forfeited it as a fine tor 
having destroyed the city of Ferento. 

In the fourteenth century Ranieri, Bishop of Viterbo, was a 
mighty hunter. He used to hunt and hawk in the mountains 
round Bagnaia, and built himself there a little hunting-lodge, to 
which he could escape in the intervals of administering his See. 
That little lodge still stands, stout and solid, and forms the stable 
of the present villa. Through the stucco and whitewash with 
which it is covered, struggle the dim traces of a coat of arms, the 
heraldic device of Bishop Ranieri. The bishopric was a poor 
one, and the municipality of Viterbo, wishing its bishop to have 
an income more worthy of it, presently made over to the See the 
whole of the lands and township of Bagnaia, which became the 
country seat of its bishops, who one after another laid out and 
embellished the grounds. als 

In 1566 Cardinal di Gambara was elected to the bishopric. 
The craze for building villas was just reviving in Italy, and no 
villas were more beautiful than those which rose round Rome-— 
the stupendous pile of Caprarola, the romantic scheme of Este, 
the lovely and lovable Lante. 

Cardinal di Gambara employed the great Vignola, who was 
already at work a few miles off at Caprarola, and it is interesting, 
as illustrating the variety ot which the famous architect was 
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capable, to contrast the grandeur of the first with the imposin 

elegance of the second. Villa Lante, as we now call it, we 

planned with a gay and charming garden, sufficiently statel). 
but airy and graceful. The house was to consist of two separat 

buildings, placed symmetrically, in conjunction with a scheme « 

fountains. 

We can imagine the courtly old Cardinal gloating over ti 
plans and watching the progress of the workmen with a 
impatient eye; but he was not destined to see the fulfilment : 
his dreams. Pope Gregory XIII., hearing much of the beauti 
ot the villa, proposed to pay it a visit, and the Cardinal mac 
extensive preparations to receive him. The first of the tw 
buildings was finished. Vignola’s design for the gardens w 
partly carried out; but the Pope, not being able to fulfil 
proposed intention, sent in his stead that meritorious killjo 
San Carlo Borrommeo. The Cardinal showed him all over tl 
estate, the new buildings, the grounds, and the woods, no doul 
shaking in his shoes, and trying to minimise its splendours, Sa 
Carlo looking and counting the cost, and thinking of the poverty 
stricken vorgo lying on the hillside below, his trenchant remar 
was rightly construed as an order and sentence: ‘* The mone 
spent on this would have been better employed in erecting 
a hospital for the benefit of the poor of Viterbo.” Cardinal 
Gambara had not the wit of his neighbour, Cardinal Farnese, 
who, to such a stricture, replied: “I did give it them, but | 
made them earn it with the sweat of their brow.” He accepted 
the reproof and suggestion with politic readiness. The second 
villa was not built in his day, but a hospital was raised in 
Viterbo, and a large sum of money spent upon the Cathedral. 
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The house as he built it is square and comfortable, a good, 
simple work of the Renaissance, with moderate-sized vaulted 
rooms. Outside it is of a beautiful mellow grey stone, in slight 
relief with the Cardinal’s armorial bearings, in which the crab 
(Italian, Gambara) takes a conspicuous place. The ceilings are 
decorated by the brothers Zuccari, and are in their most 
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restrained and harmonious style. The Holy See made many 
requests to the Cardinal to make over his right in the property, 
which had been specially accorded to him by Pius V., but he 
persistently refused, and kept it as his own, living there and 
enjoying ‘‘his delight,’ as he called it, until his death in 1587. 
His successor, Cardinal Casale, however, agreed to bequeath it 
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to the See of Rome, by whom in future it was lent to the Bishops 
of Viterbo. 
As years passed, the magnificence of Cardinals became 


less liable to reproof, and no one thought of objecting when 
Cardinal Montalto, succeeding to the bishopric, at length carried 
out Vignola’s plans and added the second villa. This, uniform 
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outwardly with the first, consists inside mainly of entertaining 
and guest chambers, villa number one being reserved for the 
owner’s own use. Neither is of more than one storey high, and 
the chief part of the second villa is devoted to a fine hall, which 
has a very beautiful ceiling by Zuccaro, in stucco, gilding, and 
fresco. It is in perfect preservation, and recalls the famous one 
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of the Carracci in the Farnese palace in Rome. The framework 
is composed of large female figures in high relief, white and gold, 
with outstretched arms, joining hands, between which are set 
mythological scenes. The frieze introduces the armorial bearings 
of Montalto, a lion and the pear tree of his maternal house of 
Peretti. 

The imposing formal garden below the twin villas had 
already been laid out by Cardinal Gambara, but it was reserved 
for Montalto to erect its crowning ornament in the magnificent 
central fountain, which for beauty and originality of design and 
position has hardly its equal in Italy. Four huge tanks are 
bounded by stone borders on which stand vases, and in the 
middle rises a group of splendid young athletes, who hold aloft 
the high mount, the ** Monte Alto” of the Prince of the Purple. 
Against the blue distance the powerful figures are grandly 
relieved, black and gleaming. ‘ Bronze,’’ you say at once, but 
they are not bronze at all, but the finest hardest travertine, 
which the sun and the water have well-nigh petrified into a 
material as hard as iron, and which it is difficult to believe is not 
really metal. Already in Canova’s day the group had taken its 
present colour, and the sculptor marvelled at it, saying, as he 
tapped it with his hammer, ‘It will outlast marble.” So one 
Prince of the Church succeeded another, and the ilexes grew 
tailer and richer, till in 1656 Duke Ippolito of Lante laid a 
request before Pope Urban VIII. that he would grant him its 
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N that number of Country Lire which appeared on 

October ist, there are some photographs of Scottish 

cottages which quite as accurately represent the cabins of 

our shepherd-folk or labourers in the Highlands of Auvergne. 

These Scottish dwellings are said to stand in a very wild 
part of the moors, near Ballachulish, close to the pass of Glencoe. 
But you need not quit the beaten track to find their fellows in our 
French hill-country. Geologists have told me how, in the first 
ages of the world, the chain of our volcanoes ran across Europe, 
right through to Scotland; and, indeed, though so many links 
are lost, the two ends of that range still show a certain 
conformity: ‘“ L’Auvergne, c'est une Ecosse gaie,” said to me 
one day the learned M. Mascart. And, in fact, these photo- 
graphs of Mr. Hensler’s reveal in the background the self- 
same hills, so fanciful in outline, crouching like dragons with 
ravined sides and swelling rumps, or shooting up into delicate 
points and peaks; with, in the foreground, the same deso- 
late bare cottages, whose nudity is all their picturesqueness, 
heaped rather than built of grey stone, and roughly thatched with 
straw, broom, or any material that comes to hand. ‘There are 
the fowls strutting in front of the doors, and, sitting on the wood- 
pile heaped beneath one gable-end, there is a stalwart, bare-footed 
shepherd lad, who might hail from Lissac. 

For Lissac, if one of the largest and richest of our villages 
(doing a lively trade in cheese and hay), is also one of the most 
forlorn, being hopelessly dreary in aspect, as it straggles down 
the mountain-side. Sometimes we drive through Lissac, and | 
have always pitied the unkempt and ill-clad housewives, who 
sit on their unwashed doorsteps as they sift the buckwheat into 
heaps, or twirl the distaff. A country cabin is well enough ; 
but a cabin in such a grey agglomeration, drearier than a town, 
awakes no sympathy in heart or brain. 

Some three months ago, in our little country house at 
Olmet, the cook fell ill—the mountain air had proved too 
sharp for our frail Parisian—and I found myself with an 
invalid (naturally critical of a rival’s talent), a house full to 
feed, and no one within reach who could honestly venture on 
more than a crumpet of buckwheat or a cabbage soup. 1 
cannot say if dismay or relief predominated when the gardener 
brought me round his sister, at that moment out of place, “an 
excellent cook,” said he, ‘‘ for she comes from the Curé of Lissac.”’ 

1 knew Marissou of old for a respectable woman, or I should 
certainly have taken her for a gipsy ; she is no neat-handed Phyllis. 
imagine a sun-browned peasant of forty, with black hair in weedy 
tendrils, long, sweet, laughing black eyes, anda shy sudden smile 
revealing a flash of white teeth. As for her attire, a black sleeve- 
less cardigan shows the loose sleeves of her white bed-gown, and 
tbe short, scanty cotton skirt, which she wears pinned up at the 
back, reveals a pair of sturdy legs and brown feet, quite bare. 
Such was her outer woman; and as for that inner capacity, that 
inspiring genius, so far more important in a member of her pro- 
fession, I attached but little weight, I will confess, to the creden- 
tials of the priest of Lissac. What could that minister of grace 
require in so remote a spot? Some pulse of beans with black 
bread and water from the spring; at most, the frugal salad in 
which the rare snowball of a hard-boiled egg or the red splash of 
a tomato appears a feast day’s luxury. I have, I admit, that 
romantic liking for a priest or a nun so often found in lax and 
liberal souls, which your staunch Catholic (dissociating the 
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use for three generations to compensate him for the loss of 
Villa Lante on the Janiculam, which the Pope had confiscate 
in order to build fortifications on the site. Neither Urban nor 
his successor, Innocent X., would agree, holding that the vilia 
had been sacrificed for the public safety; but when Alex 
ander VII. succeeded to the Papal Chair the Duke of Lant- 
obtained his wish in return for six scudi paid yearly on St. Peter’ 
Day. The grant was renewed in 1743, and again later, and 
with some payment, the estate now belongs outright to this family, 
the descendants of the houses of Montefeltro and della Rovere, wh. 
have themselves given four Cardinals and one Pope to the Church. 
Various improvements are due to them. When Frenci 
gardening was brought into fashion, and Louis XIV. an 
Le Notre were setting the example of ribbon borders a 
Versailles, the Duke of that day brought a landscape gardene: 
from France, who laid out the elaborate setting of box hedge 
and borders which surround the grand fountain. The poo 
man finished his work by drowning himself in its waters, fo: 
what reason tradition does not say. The guest chambers of the 
villa are hung with very handsome old French papers, some o 
the earliest ever made. They are manufactured in smal 
pieces of about a foot square, hand painted, with a bold, gay 
pattern of birds and flowers, and are as bright as when the, 
were new. I. Marcu PHILLIppPs. 
(70 be continued. ) 
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sacrament and its recipient) waives as an idle piece of sentiment 
Moreover (as with most imaginative persons who livea monotonous 
life in lonely places), a word will often conjure in my mind ai 
image which supplants reality. I felt that I knew that unworldl) 
Curé of Lissac—half Vicar of Wakefield, half Abbé Constantin ; 
and small comfort to me in that hour was his presumed austerity. 

Marissou entered into possession, showing neither shame nor 
assurance; but a sweet, girlish surprise and amusement peculiar at 
her years. Laughter bubbled at her lips. There were English 
people in the house, the first she had set eyes on; No Russian 
prince or Japanese general could seem quainter or more out- 
landish in the sight of a Sussex country bumpkin. She marked 
the differences, but graciously approved: ‘“*’Tis a fine thing, ma 
foi!’ she said, ‘to be English, and speak all the tongues there 
are, as it were by a gift of Nature!” 

But im that anxious hour of fate which assembled us 
round the dinner - table she proved herself no less expert 
than we. <A farm in the Cantal offers scant resources to 
the cook. The fowl before the door, the mushrooms in the 
field, the beans and carrots of the kitchen garden, with milk 
and eggs and cheese in store, and the hardy, wind-tossed, 
wasp-eaten fruits of the orchard: such are all the means at 
her disposal, and she must count on no extraneous aid. Our 
Parisian had made a most unsavoury mess of these materials, 
which she disdains. It may be taken as an axiom that no artist 
can make a masterpiece out of matter which he scorns. Perhaps, 
indeed, disdain, as indicating defective sympathies, should be 
considered the hall-mark of a narrow mind. Howsoever it be, 
our Marissou showed no such carping spirit; but, recognising 
the weak points of the things she had to work in, adapted to 
each of them such treatment as concealed their defects and 
brought out their secret excellences. A certain velouté with her 
fowl evoked from all our lips the same heartfelt cry : 

‘* Who and what can be the Curé of Lissac that he should 
part with such a cook?” 

For she had that unfrequent gift—the sentiment of a sauce. 


‘* Marissou,” said I the next morning, appearing in the 
kitchen, *‘ you know that a soufflé of potatoes needs a deal of 
hard work with the whisk ?” 

‘“¢ Indeed, Madame,” said she, ‘‘and who should know that 
better than I? M.le Curé of Lissac writes his sermon in the 
little salle next but one to the kitchen. And, so soon as ever 
I stopped beating of the eggs, the door would. fly open, and 
there was M. le Curé, pen in hand, a frown above his eyes: 
‘Continue, my daughter, continue!’ he would say.” 

“And, Marissou,” said I, ‘‘ remember that a custard needs 
great care in the degree of heat.” 

** And just those very words were always on the lips of M. le 
Curé of Lissac. When we had acréme renversée, he would stand 
all the time (contemplative, as you might say) by the fireside, 
seeing that I placed my saucepan in a dish of boiling water, and 
not directly on the stove. No one must touch that saucepan. 
If Iso much as went near that end of the stove he would cry: 
‘Prends garde, ma fille, ga se grumelle, ga se grumelle.’ It 
must be like velvet iced, the custard of M. le Curé.” 

I smiled at my own thoughts as I continued. 

‘*« And the raisiné of pears!” 

‘“Madame plaisante! The raisiné of pears for to-night! 
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Impossible! You shall have it to-morrow night. M. le Curé 
of Lissac always said, ‘No sugar, no flavouring, and twenty- 
four hours’ slow simmering in grape juice till the fruit is reduced 
to a tenth of its volume!’ I shall sleep on a chair in the 
kitchen, and wake up now and then to look to the fire, as I used 
at tne presbytery.” 

‘* Nonsense, Marissou,” said I, quite sharply, ‘1 would 
rather eat dry bread. What an idea!” 

And there was Marissou, her two brown little hands firmly 
planted on her hips, swaying from side to side in such a ripple of 
laughter as till then I never heard flow from a heart subdued by 
forty years of this workaday world of ours. 

“But Lalways did! M. le Curé would never have heard of 
anything else. Ifthe Bishop came, or the Grand Vicar, or at 
clergy festivals (when we often dined twenty), it wasn’t one 
night only that I had to watch! M. le Curé was jealous of our 
reputation. . . . He was not exactly free with his money, 
M. le Curé; but on such occasions he would pay as much as 
tenpence a night to some woman in the village to come in and 
help. The confessional is a help to a priest in such matters; he 
knows whom to trust. Often we sat up two nights, the char- 
woman and I, talking and yawning and plucking the fowls, 
passing the jellies, letting the stock simmer for our soups and 
sauces, making the raised pies, and soon. All that takes time. 
And in the morning, you see, before breakfast, there were 
all the floors to wax, and the bedrooms to clean, and the 
cloth to lay, and the salad to pluck and prepare, and the 
roast, and the omelette. Twelve o’clock would strike, and 
the guests would be there, when it seemed hardly an hour since 
daybreak.” 

“ Why, child,” said I, «‘ you must have been worn out.” 

‘** Bah, one went to sleep afterwards and forgot all about it. 
But it’s true; there was more than sixteen hours would hold in 
every day’s work. Especially in summer. . . . There’s so 
much to do in a garden in summer! Often I had dug up a bed 
or two and planted rows of vegetables by five o’clock; and then 
I would go and draw the water. We were a houseful—M. le 
Curé and the two Vicars, and often three or four pensionnaires 
into the bargain.”’ 

**Poor Marissou! And you look such a slender slip of a 
body! I suppose you earned good wages?” 

“Oh! yes; eight poundsa year. But one can’t work many 
years at such a rate.” And here she laughed her young laugh. 
“Once I strained my back; and I asked M. le Curé to be so 
good as to put the washing out that month—we washed every 
four weeks, for we were not well mounted in linen. Ah! 
madame! If you could have seen how he glowered at me, 
M. le Curé! And he said, sort of solemn, weighing on every 
word: ‘ Marissou, servant-girls are made to be used.’ I thought 
1 should have sunk through the floor.” 

‘“‘He wasa hard man,” said I, ‘‘ M. le Curé of Lissac.” 

‘Ay, that he was,” said Marissou, not without an honest 
pride; ‘and why not, after all, being, as you may say, superior 
to the common sort? A priest may be proud. He knew his 
value, did M. le Curé. The best of everything was not too good 
for him; and if others suffered, well, ’twas their common lot—- 
they were born to it; they had sacrificed nothing. Ah! It was 
not everyone who understood him. He was not beloved in the 
parish.” 

‘Really!’ said I. ‘‘ You surprise me!” 

“And yet ’tis so, madame. You see, he was not what you 
may call charitable, M. le Curé. He has no heart for the poor 
(il n’aime pas le petit). Just, perhaps, a sou, or a crust of 
bread at a pinch ; but no attentions, no politeness. If he gave 
away a basket of early pears, or the first strawberries, or a fine 
young guinea-pullet, it would be for Mme. la Marquise or for one 
of the rich cheese merchants, who have their country places near 
Lissac, and come there for the summer. And the poor in our 
parts, madame, are ignorant. They don’t distinguish shades and 
differences. Poor, rough peasant folk, set them up to judge 
their betters!” 

‘‘But you, too, Marissou; I suppose you judged your 
master, since you left him?” 

“Since I ieft him! Can madame suppose that I left 
M. le Curé of my own free will? Ah, mon Dieu! Nor would 
M. le Curé have sent me away. Often and often he has said 
to me: ‘For the velvet of a chaud-froid, the tenderness of a 
juicy roast, the aroma of a good fresh broth, thou art among 
the least frail of thy sex, Marissou. Thou hast, indeed, some 
impetuosity in the boiling of thy custards, a lack of penetration 
in thy truffle-toast, a certain harshness in thy buttered apples. 
But no one is perfect. Ah, madame, what would I not have 
done to deserve a kind word from such a master.” 

“Well, then, Marissou, what good wind blew you hither ?”’ 

“‘ Malice, madame, and spite. The poor folk in the village, 
out of sheer perverseness, grew to hate my good master. They 
thought of little else but how to do him an ill turn. They were 
Radicals, you see; La politique vent cela. They called 
him niggard, glutton, hard of heart; they said he toadied the 
rich and set his face like flint to the poor. Ah, c’est il malheu- 
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reux qu’on soit si borné! They left off attending church. But 
what was that to M. le Curé? I think he never noticed. 
They chalked up on the church door: ‘A bas la calotte!’ 
He smiled superior. They sent packing the good friars. ‘So 
much the more for us, Marissou, so much the more for us,’ 
said M. le Curé, rubbing his hands. He was so much set 
above the affairs of this world that in hitting others, you see, 
one could not hurt him. Al that was nothing to M. le Curé of 
Lissac. At last they remembered that he liked his dinner done 
toaturn. And it was poor me they sent packing!” 

“* But, Marissou, how could they?” 

‘* Because I am forty, madame. .\ Curé’s servant should 
be forty-five; it is the canonical age; so in their malice they 
wrote to the Bishop. And, as ill luck would have it, 1 am much 
the same age as M. le Curé himself. Had he been very old or 
very young Monsiegneur would have shut his eyes. Ah, 
well! And so here am I, madame, in a little paradise on 
earth, one may say (if this world were all), and with nothing 
to do. But the tears come into my eyes when | think ot 
the quails growing plump in the vines, and the partridges 
fat on the stubble. For who roasts them now for M. le Curé 
of Lissac?” Mary Ducravx. 


A NEIP COLERIDGE. 


HE new edition of Coleridge which Messrs. Newnes are 
about to publish in their ‘ Thin Paper ”’ Series might 
fairly be described as a scientific issue. ‘To the mind 
of the writer it is a model of what such reprints should 
be. Professor Knight begins with a short preface, in 

which he rigidly confines himself to explaining the arrangement 
of the poems and his method of printing them. He also directs 
attention to some of the peculiarities of spelling and punctuation 
adopted by Coleridge. The poet was very fond of the dash, and 
frequently he omitted ‘“e” from a word, putting an apostrophe 
in its place for the sake of euphorny; but he did this quite at 
random, often taking out the ‘“‘e”’ when it made no difference 
whatever, as in the following examples: 

‘*Wander’d bleating in valleys, 

And warbled on blossoming branches,” 
and 
‘* Empires found’d and hallowed.” 


He was also addicted to using such archaisms as “ layed”’ for 
laid, ‘‘chuse’’ for choose, and ‘“surprize”’ for surprise, while 
capitals are strewn over his pages in a random and methodless 
manner. No attempt is made to characterise or criticise the 
poems, and that, we think, is as it should be. Nothing is more 
irritating than to have placed in front of a classic some critical 
essay written for the express purpose of the book. The chances 
are quite against one agreeing with its conclusions, and it has 
frequently been noticed that the less eminent the critic the 
more positive is he in his judgments; and so it is impossible 
to open the volume without coming face to face with one of those 
shallow and cocksure appreciations, as it is the fashion to call 
them, which can have no other effect on the cultivated reader than 
that of irritating him. In place of this, Professor Knight has 
given a “Chronology of the Literary Life of Coleridge.” It 
taxes the shape of a table of dates, giving the year, the age 
of the poet, and the event, beginning with “1772, age 1; born 
at the Vicarage of Ottery St. Mary on October 21,” and so 
what is known of his childhood is entered under its proper date, 
as that he entered the Grammar School of Ottery at six, his 
father died at nine, went to school at Hertford at ten, and so 
on. This system is applied to the whole of his life, and ends in 
1834, when, at the age of sixty-two, he died, and was buried at 
Highgate in the grave now in the crypt of the School Chapel. 
Here, then, is all the information we require, and given in a 
colourless and satisfactory form. We do not know that there 
is very much to say about the life and genius of Coleridge, 
whose mind was probably the richest in all that brilliant 
group of poets of the early nineteenth century. He may not 
have had Byron’s fire, or Wordsworth’s simplicity, or the 
imagination of Keats, or the humour of Charles Lamb, but he 
combined qualities that raised him, in a sense, beyond any of 
them. And Coleridge was even more influential personally 
than he was as a man of letters. We all remember Carlyle’s 
fine picture of him at Highgate, and Sir Walter Scott, who did 
not easily bow down to the individuality of another, learned much 
from Coleridge. Indeed, to Coleridge must be conceded the 
very high honour of having written one or two things of which 
each is unique in itself, and also touches the high-water mark of 
English literature. The late W. E. Henley, and the school of 
critics to which he belonged, used to fall foul of the mora) 
attached to ‘* The Ancient Mariner” : 
“* Farewell, farewell ! but this I tell 

To thee, thou Wedding Guest ! 

He prayeth well who loveth well, 

Both man and bird and beast.” 








Perhaps the criticism was due to a certain shallowness of 


understanding. Although Coleridge mentioned the Kirk, and 
gave the end of his poem a religious turn, he knew himself to be 
enunciating a truth that goes far beyond doctrine, namely, that 
love and sympathy are really the great levers with which 
masses of ignorance and vice are to be moved. And it cannot 
he objected to him that he was accustomed to drive his moral 
home on every occasion, suitable and the reverse. That greatest 
and most exquisite of all he wrote ends in simple mystic beauty : 
‘© A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw: 
It was an Abyssinian maid, 
And on her dulcimer she played, 
Singing of Mount Abora. 
Could I revive within me 
Iler symphony and song, 
To s:ch a deep delight *twould win me, 
That with music loud and long, 
I would build that dome in air, 
That sunny dome! those caves of ice! 
And all who heard should see them there, 
And all should cry, beware ! beware ! 
Ilis flashing eyes, his floating hair! 
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Weave a circle round him thrice, 
And close your eyes with holy dread, 
For he on honey-dew hath fed, 
And drunk the milk of Paradise.” 
It has been said that Coleridge was without a sense of humour, 
and there can be few readers unfamiliar with the clever and 
malicious lines in ‘* Childe Harold” where the eulogist of the 
ass is lashed with scorpions; and did this poem stand by itself 
the satirist would be amply justified. We do not think that 
even the monthly magazines of to-day, far less the evening 
papers, would publish a poem beginning : 
** Poor little foal of an oppressed race! 
I love the languid patience of thy face: 
And oft with gentle hand I give thee bread, 
And ciap thy ragged coat, and pat thy head.” 
It reads like poor Titania at her most bewitched moment. And 
no doubt the same seriousness, that had something of the wise- 
acre in it, prevented him from writing a drama with the love of 
men and the laughter in it which belong to the highest of al] 
art. But, on the other hand, we know that Coleridge knew how 
to prize this quality in others; in Fielding, for instance, to say 
nothing of Shakespeare and the older classics. 


SHEEP-FARMING IN NEW ZEALAND. 
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N the summer of 1903, when the rain it rained every day, and 
wise men of the weather prophets were telling us that the 
sun had a spot on his face, and in consequence we were to 
expect summers of a like kind for the next ten or eleven 
years, many of us at home began to think of pitching 

our camp elsewhere, and, in the search fcr a climate, found no 
land that seemed to satisfy all reasonable claims so fuliy as 
New Zealand. There the summers are like English summers 
(Euglish summers of the normal type, not after the fashion of 
the summer of 1903), but the winters are of an Italian clemency, 
so that cattle may lie out of nights, without taking harm, all the 
year round. The summer of 1904 has done a good deal more 
to vindicate the character of the English sumnier than of the 
English weather prophets, and most of us are fairly content 
again with the lines in which our lot is cast. Still, there is a 
quality of its own about the New Zealand climate, which, even 
at our best, we cannot quite match at home, and which stands 
confessed at once by the wonderful clearness of detinition im the 
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photographs from which the accompanying pictures of episodes 
in sheep-farming in New Zealand are reproduced. Allowing all 
that is to be allowed, and it is much, to the science of the 
photographer, it is impossible to doubt that such sun pictures 
were taken in an atmosphere more clearly translucent than 
ours. They were taken in the Wairarapa district, a high 
table-land or depression at a considerable elevation, where 
the pastoral conditions are of the best, and the country, as 
may be judged from the pictures, is boldly and beautifully 
diversified. 

Probably there is no country in the world where imported 
species of fauna, wild and domestic, have flourished as they have 
flourished in New Zealand. The red deer grow to 4ost. weight 
in the forests, the trout to 2olb. in the rivers. The sheep have 
not expanded to any giant size, but they increase and multiply 
at a faster rate than elsewhere; they grow a finer wool, and a 
better mutton: A wonderfuliy rapid change in the conditions 
and aims of sheep-farming has shown itself in New Zealand in 
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the last twenty years. Before that interval, the whole attention 
of the farmer was given to the quality of the wool. The sheep 
were pure merinos; that is to say, the finest wool producers. 
The carcase of the sheep was worth little. But in 1882 the 
first experiment was made in transporting frozen meat to Europe. 
It was a triumphant success, and from that moment conditions 
were changed. The wool ceased to be everything; the mutton 
became a valuable consideration. Statistics are dull things, but 
now and again they are so striking as to be able to stir some 
emotion. Before 1882 the exported frozen meat was _ nil. 
In that year there were exported of this meat 15,244cwt., 
valued at £19,339. In 1902, 2,138,557cwt. of meat were 
exported, valued at £ 2,718,763. ‘This export is now second 
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in importance only to that of wool, of which, in the same 


year, 1902, the exported value was £3,354,563. It is, of 
course, to be noted that the frozen meat return includes 
beef and rabbits’ flesh, while the wool naturally is from the 
sheep alone. The value of the exported skins and pelts of 
all kinds (exclusive of leather) was about half a million in the 
same year. 

The practical inference that is to be drawn, and that is 
drawn, from these figures is that the qualities now required in 
the sheep of New Zealand are (1) best wool, (2) best meat, and 
(3) quick growth to maturity. The sheep that will best combine 
these qualities is the best sheep for the country. The breed 
which is supposed to possess them in the highest degree, and is 
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said to be established as a type, is that which is now known as 
the Corriedale. Ot this breed the excellent ‘‘ Settler’s Handbook 
of New Zealand” gives the following account: ‘The generally 
accepted meaning of Corriedale is a sheep resulting from the 
fourth cross of half-bred Lincoln-merino, and the rams Lincoln. 
The progeny of these is half-bred. These in turn are bred, half- 
breds to half-breds, for four generations, and a Corriedale is the 
result.” 

The policy of the Government in dealing with their 
pastoral lands has been to restrict the size of the stations to 
a carrying capacity of 20,000 sheep or 4,000 cattle, and these 
are granted at a cheap rate under certain obligations as to 
clearing, rabbit-killing, etc. The common and_best-approved 
way seems to be 
to sow, aiter & 
clearing, with rape 
and turnip seed 
mixed with grass 
seed. Thus 
treated, the land 
is commonly 
found to be most 
productive in the 
first year. Mutton 
is sold at a profit 
at 2d. a pound 
in the colony by 
the farmer, and 
transported to the 
London docks to 
be profitably sold 
there at 32d. a 
pound. Many of 
the stations carry 
from 30,000 to 
40,000 sheep, but 
the Government 
has lately bought 
up some of these 
large stations and 
sold them off in 
smaller sections, 
for which the 
demand has been 
so large that 
selection by ballot 
for the privilege 
of taking up the 
sections has been 
resorted to. The 
object is that the 
country should 
become more 
closely settled up, 
and carry a larger 
population. There 
is a very low 
annual death-rate 
—some 5 per cent. 
or 6 per cent.— 
on an_ average, 
among the sheep 
on a run carrying 
40,000, with 
15,000 breeding 
ewes. Practically 
there is no con- 
tagious disease or 
foot-rot. In the 
Middle Island 
the sheep do 
better than in the 
North Island, but 
have to be fed 
in winter on 
turnips, and so 
on, while in’ the 
rich pasture of the North Island they do for themselves all the 
vear. Everywhere, of course, the land fetches big prices, 
such as £20 or £30 an acre, near the townships, where 
there is a certain demand for dairy produce, and as the demand 
increases we find butter and cheese factories springing up in all 
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directions. 

The really anxious time for the sheep-farmer is at the 
shearing. Books will tell you that the labour and anxiety are 
much reduced since the mechanical shearing was introduced, but 
the farmers will not tell you so. They like the hand work better, 
which does not tear out the wool. The shearing is done under 
cover, but, for all that, it has to be done in dry weather, tor if the 
wool be put up wet, combustion is apt to set in. Most of the 
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shearers in New Zealand come from Australia as soon as the 
shearing is over there. The sail is of five days, and this just 
brings them in time for the later wool harvest of the islands. A 
good man will earn a daily wage of £1 or £1 1os., clipping from 
100 to 120 sheep daily, but it is such hard worek on certain 
muscles that it is said men cannot continue it for more than five 
years or so. 

The shearing days are hard on the shepherds, too. They 
have to rise at any of the small hours in the morning to fetch in 
sheep from outlying parts of the station. Asarule, you hire your 
shepherd out there with his horse. Each man commonly has 
three dogs, so that when the shepherds set out from the station 
in the morning it is like a meet of hounds. They live out ina 
house by them- 
selves, with a 
man to do the 
cooking and the 
domestic work. 
The woman- 
servant 1S con- 
spicuous by her 
absence. 

When sheep 
are being driven 
{rom one part to 
another, as seen in 
some of the accom- 
panying pictures, 
the owners of 
stations across 
which their way 
lies are fore- 
warned, so as to 
gather in their 
own sheep and 
prevent confusion. 
After shearing, 
the sheep are 
branded with the 
owner’s” mark 
behind the head; 
but, besides this, 
they are ear- 
marked, and often 
a different ear- 
mark is used each 
year, so that any- 
one familiar with 
the marks can tell 
the age of a sheep 
directly. 

An important 
personat the shear- 
ing is the wool- 
classer, whose 
business it is to 
assort the fleeces 
as they are taken 
off according to 
their quality. They 
are then made up 
into balls, contain- 
ing about sixty 
fleeces to a ball, 
and on the outside 
of each is stamped 
the weight and 
quality of wool 
iit contains. 
It is as thus dis- 
posed that the 
wool is taken from 
‘the station, as seen 
in the picture of 
the waggon laden 
Copyright =owith bales, or 

balls, of wool, and 
drawn by six horses; but before shipment it will be compressed 
into about one-half the bulk in which it appears there. At 
Tablelands, in North Island, where the photographs were 
taken from which these pictures were reproduced, as many as 
twenty extra hands are taken on at shearing-time. They live 
almost wholly on mutton. It so happened that this year the 
weather was wet for a whole fortnight at sheating-time, and 
all that while the men could do nothing in the way of work, 
but did their full quota of eating—at the expense of the owner 
of the station. These and the like chances, however, are just 
what give the glorious zest of uncertainty to the sheep-/armer’s 
life, even in what is perhaps the best all-round climate in the 
world. 
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THE REVIV AL-OF THE 


ITH the closing days of November comes the 
announcement of a projected revival of all the 
pomp and circumstance of the halcyon days of 
chivalry; but it is typical toa degree of the days 
in which we live that the opening of the lists of 

Olympia to the knightly aristocracy of England should be 
made through the columns of the Press, instead of with the 
stately challenge of the heralds of the past. There is, however, 
no reason to suppose that a sufficient number of challengers 
will not be forthcoming who will be prepared to hold the field 
against all comers; nor can one doubt but that eager aspirants 
for knightly fame will appear, ready and willing to ride full 
gallantly into the arena, and clash their spears against the 
shields of the doughtiest warriors until they ring again. 

The tournament was, of course, but a“ joyous” imitation of 
the sterner side of war as practised in the days to which it owed 
its origin, and, naturally enough, the use of the weapons used by 
the cavaliers who took part in the “jousting” has somewhat fallen 
into disuse; but from our cavalry, from our polo grounds, and 
from our hunting fields will comea race of knights, larger maybe 
of bone, broader perhaps of shoulder, but capable of holding their 
own on horseback with the best warrior who ever laid lance 
in rest. Excellent, indeed, is the idea to which the proposed 
tournament of 1905 owes its inception, and all honour is due 
to Mrs. Arthur Paget for her kindly thought of summoning 
all that is chivalrous and manly to work in aid of the poor, 
the weak, and the suffering, and there is little doubt but that 
Royalty, always prompt in the cause of humanity, will honour 
the knightly pageant with their presence. Homage to the fair 
sex formed an essential part of every true knight's education; to 
the presence of ‘faire ladyes ” the deeds of prowess and gallant 
behaviour of the knights were mainly due. Such encourage- 
ment will not be wanting to the cavaliers of the twentieth 
century, for if rumour can for once be trusted, Her Grace of 
Sutherland may possibly represent the Queen of Beauty, and 
amongst her Court will be the Princess Henry of Pless, and her 
sister, the Duchess of Westminster, Lady Mar and Kellie, Mrs. 
George Keppel, and Lady Ingestre, though, of course, up to the 
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present moment no precise details have been settled. No time 
or trouble will be spared to ensure the accuracy of the heraldic 
details so necessary for the correct representation of the long- 
neglected knightly games. Outside the lists the shields ot 
the competing warriors will hang upon the heraldic trees in all 
due order of rank and precedence. From the College of Heralds 
Mr. Farnham Burke will lend the weight of his authority and 
research to all that pertains to heraldry; and the arms and weapons 
of the competitors will be duly examined and approved by Mr. 
Guy Laking, the King’s own armourer. 

When Burke in his splendid rhetoric lamented, towards 
the end of the eighteenth century, that the age of chivalry 
was gone, he was, in a literal sense, more than 200 years behind 
the times. For, even if we regard chivalry in its original form as 
surviving the century which succeeded the period of the Crusades, 
it certainly cannot be considered as outliving the tournament, 
which was abolished in 1560 after Henri Il. of France had met 
his death at the hands of Montgomery at the Palais des Tournelles 
in 1559, and Prince Henri de Bourbon Montpensier had fallen a 
victim to his opponent’s lance at Orleans a year later. And that we 
may understand accurately what the early tournament represented 
to those who participated in it, we must briefly enquire into 
the origin and nature ofchivalry For the tournament was one of 
the chief outward and visible signs of the spirit of chivalry, and, 
like most symbols, was revived as a mere pageant or show in ages 
from which, as Burke deplored, the soul of chivalry had departed. 

Three forces may be traced at work in the production of 
this medizval sentiment—FTeudalism, Christianity, and Paganism. 
I‘irst, Feudalism in its development and decay; for, as Freeman 
points out, chivalry is in morals very much what Feudalism is 
in law—substituting purely personal obligations devised in the 
interests of an exclusive class for the more homely duties of an 
honest man and a good citizen. Secondly, Christianity, from 
which chivalry borrowed much of its ceremonial, with which its 
early rites were closely associated, and whence it drew fervour 
and inspiration in the Crusades. Lord Beaconsfield has declared : 
‘“Chivalry is the child of the Church, or, as Gibbon preferred 
to regard it: ‘“‘ Superstition mingled in every public and private 
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action of life; in the holy wars it sanctified the profession of 
arms; and the order of chivalry was assimilated, in its rights and 
privileges, to the sacred order of priesthood.” Thirdly, at a 
later stage, Paganism surviving in a platonic form is manifested 
in the doctrine or cult of beauty, physical and ideal (even 
mystical), which enabled the imagination of the knight to see 
incarnated in the lady, who was the object of his choice, perfect 
feminine bodily and spiritual beauty. 

M. Léon Gauthier, in his great work “La Chevalerie”’ 
(crowned by the Académie Frangaise), draws a very proper 
distinction between the chivalry of the twelfth and ‘sixteenth 
centuries, that of the later date being a mere spectacular revival 
to gratify the vanity of those taking part in it. And, indeed, we 
may add to M. Gauthier’s two periods a third, viz., that literary 
revival in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, traceable in 
the first instance to Horace Walpole, with his taste for Neo- 
Gothic, and culminating in Walter Scott, whose “ Ivanhoe” 
was the direct inspirer of the Eglinton ‘Tournament of 1839, of 
which Disraeli has acted as chronicler in ‘* Endymion.” We 
have left out of account the periods of Louis XIII. and Louis XIV. 
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Nithard reports that in A.D. 870 the children of Lewis the Débon- 
naire signalised their reconciliation by one of those solemn jousts, 
since called tourneys, or tournaments—“ Ex utraque parte alter 
in alterum veloci cursu ruebat ”—while the Germans favour the 
theory that Henry the Fowler was their first introducer, about 
A.D. IQ. 

Geoffroy de Preuilly, knight of Touraine, towards the end of 
the eleventh century, drew up a code of laws for the celebration 
of these games; and this gave colour for the statement that the 
word was derived from Tours; but Voltaire regards it as more 
probable that the word comes from £unsis torneaticus, so-called, in 
the low Latin, from the pointless or blunted sword—the lance 
being the weapon used to strike; another derivation suggested 
has been the French tournoyey, to turn round, from the evolution 
performed after the charge, or onset. Budceus thinks it is a 
corruption of Tvojana Agmina, while Wachter derives it from the 
Celtic dorna, to beat or strike. 

In French these games were called Emprises,or Pardons d’armes 
(showing the fight was not to the death), and Behourdes, from the 
horse’s chest-armour, René of Anjou, King of Sicily, also drew 
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in France, when, as we shall presently show, the tournament 
had passed into the category of dancing and taken the form of a 
magnificent horse ballet or ‘* Carrousel.” 

Warton in his ‘* History of English Poetry” analyses the 
elements which contributed to foster the outward expression of 
chivalry, into: ‘“ The fashion of challenging to single combat, the 
pride of seeking dangerous adventures, and the spirit of avenging 
and protecting the fair sex.”” The Crusaders, he continues, had 
excited a new spirit of enterprise, and introduced from the East 
into the Courts of European princesa higher degree of splendour 
and parade. 

Tournaments, in Voltaire’s opinion, were games nobler than 
the wrestling, the discus-throwing, and the races of the Greeks, 
and far less barbarous than the gladiatorial combats of the Romans. 
These war-games began to arise in Italy about the time of 
Theodoric, who abolished gladiators in the fifth century, and 
reproached the Romans with this barbarous custom, that they 
might learn from a Goth humanity and politeness. Thus arose 
in Italy, and especially in the kingdom of Lombardy, military 
games, small combats called bataillole, a custom later preserved 
in the cities of Venice and Pisa. ‘The fashion soon spread, and 


up new laws for the combats, amongst which we find that the 
tournament was to be ordained by a prince, or at least a baron, 
and the person desiring it must send a herald with a sword for a 
gift, begging him to appoint “Judges of the Camp.” “Les 
Tournois peuvent étre moult utiles, car par adventure il pourra 
advenir que tel jeune chevalier ou écuyer, pour y bien faire 
acquerra grace ou augmentation d’amour de sa dame.” 

The difference between a tournament and a joust was that the 
joust was fought by single combatants, and the tournament (origi- 
nally, at least) in squadrons, the sword being the weapon of the latter 
and the lance of the joust; but the words are very often employed 
indiscriminately. The arrangements for the procedure of the 
tournament (and here we follow M. Gauthier) were as follows: 
The Tournament determined on, Announcements or Briefs are 
sent, for a circuit of several leagues, by messengers, who also 
become ‘*Criers”’ of the news, which is taken up far and wide 
in the neighbouring castles and manors. Challenges, written 
sometimes on parchment, are at once exchanged, either between 
individuals or parties of kmghts. The Lists (Lice) are prepared 
(originally the space reserved between the wall of the Castle and 
its bars), being of strong wooden barriers surrounding a large 
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cpen space, square or oblong, an inner barrier being set up for 
the more favoured spectators, and for footmen and squires to 
succour the overthrown combatants. The commoner people are 
crowded together outside the barrier. The Pavillions for the 
Judges, the appointers of the 
Tournament, and the Ladies, 
are light wooden constructions 
raised above the barriers and 
called boxes (loges), scaffold- 
ings, hourds or belfrees—across 
the lists sometimes stretches 
the T7/t—a wooden paling about 
five feet high, to keep the 
combatants from overriding 
one another and check their 
headlong career. 

The functions of the 
Heralds (or Criers), with 
tabards and trumpets, are 
to announce the Tournament 
and proclaim the names of 
the combatants—later on they 
sing the praises of the 
Knights, and prepare’ the 
recitals of their prowess. 
As King-of-Arms it is the 
duty of the Chief Herald to 
publish official accounts of 
the Tournaments, and _ to 
carry out all the messages 
which they give rise to. They 
call out the Knights in order, 
and fill up the places of 
those who do not respond. 
They exhort the ladies to 
extend their pity to the 
wounded, or to interrupt the 
mélée at a critical moment 
—they march at the head 
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strapped on the gilt spurs of the new knight and performed 
a vigil with him. 

Mr. Charles Mills in his ‘* History of Chivalry ” tells us the 
is of pure Saxon origin. The French word adouber 
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of the processions of chivalry, 
and extol the champions in 
loud voice. Their tabards are 
quartered and emblazoned 
with armorial bearings—and they represent police and order 
as well as the advertisements of the spectacle. The ladies 
having already distributed to their favourites their favours 
(such as a glove, a ribbon, a sleeve, which become gon- 
fanons, pennons, and crests 
on the knights’ helmets), 
mount into the © scaffold 
or stand, and thence 
often throw down fresh 
favours to the Knights who 
have lost theirs in_ their 
careers—and in their excite- 
ment sometimes despoil 
themselves of all their 
ornaments, and _ leave the 
show with nothing but 
their robes and their hair 
dishevelled. 

Selden, in his ‘Titles 
of Honor,” enumerates four 
kinds of Knights — Knights 
Bachelors, or of the Spur, 
Knights Bannerets, Knights 
of the Garter, and Knights 
of the Bath. The ceremonies 
at the giving of the dignity 
were courtiy and sacred, the 
courtly consisting of feasts, 
gifts of robes, arms, spurs. 
When Henry 1. knighted 
Geffrey of Anjou at Rouen in 
1127, prior to his marriage 
with his daughter Maud, 
“there were put on him 
harness of double mail and 
gill spurs, a shield of the 
Lions of Anjou was hung on 
his neck, a rich helmet put 
on his head, an armed spear 
placed in his hand, and a 
sword was brought him out LOUIS 
of the King’s store. He 
mounted a Spanish horse : 
given him by the King, and | the feast continued for 
seven days, being honoured with tornies and masques. 
The stroke of the sword was delivered by the King or 
his lieutenant with both hands, and an ancient knight 
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Engraved by Crispin de Pass, 


is similar to the Latin adoptave, knights being adopted into the 
order. The accolade was the blow or stroke given by the Creator 
upon the neck (collum) of the new knight. Some writers, Gibbon 
amongst the number, regarded the stroke as symbolical of the 
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last blow which could be received with impunity; but Mr. Mills 
considers that it more probably had a religious origin and 
significance. 

Scott thinks the best derivation of Knight Bachelor is Bas 
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Cuevaliey (Low Knight), as coming below the Banneret; but 
Selden, after giving this and various other suggestions, as Batailer 
(corrupted from Batalarit), Bacca Lauri, Bas Eschelon (the first 
step or degree in learning and knighthood), declares himself in 
preference of Buccellarit, signifying in the declining empire a 
soldier or military servant always ready for employment, 
bucellus or buccellatum being a kind of biscuit served out in 
soldier’s rations. 

As shown in its nomenclature, chivalry implied servitude ; 
thus ‘*knight” was derived from knecht, a servant; so the young 
heirs to be knighted were called vaietti (valet or vaslet), of which 
varlet (once a yeoman) was a later form; and serjeant came from 
sevviens. 

The sacred ceremonies first mentioned by Ingulphus 
(who lived at the Conquest, but speaks of them as being in 
use amongst the Saxons) were a solemn confession, a_ vigil 
in the church, receiving the sacrament after an offering of the 
sword on the altar, and redemption of it, and the bishops, 
abbots, monks, or the priests putting it on him to be created 
(Selden). 

At the degradation of a knight the sword with which 
he was girt at his knighting was ungirt, and his golden spurs 
were hacked from his heels; sometimes he was deprived of 
his shoes and gloves. A Knight Banneret could only be created 
in the field, either when the king was present, or his Royal 
Standard displayed. 

In Italy, at the Renaissance, what Carlyle would have called 
the ‘* Dandiacal”’ aspect of knighthood is not lost sight 
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tournaments. Upon a march the squire wore the shield 
helmet of the knight and rode his heavy war-horse, whe 
his master was on his palfrey. He also acted as armour 
lacing his helmet and buckling his cuirass, and closing wit! 
a hammer the rivets of the various pieces; he kept close to 
him in the shock of battle, and remounted him when his ste« 
was slain. 

The page (raised to its present meaning under King 
Charles VI. and VIII.), called in the earlier days enfant, gargon, 
valet, or damoiseau (dominicellus = petit seigneur), was the lowe: 
step towards knighthood, and filled the relative position to tl 
squire that the latter did to the knight: 


*“At about the twelfth year the boy was transferred from his father 
home to that of some baron or knight (the children of the higher nobl 
went to the Royal Court) to learn modesty, obedience, and address 
arms and horsemanship, to be exercised in the use of his weapons suited 
his strength. He was instructed how to guide a horse with grace ai 
dexterity, how to use the bow and the sworJ, how to manage the lance— 
art which was sought by making him ride a career against a wooden figui 
holding a buckler, called a quintaine. This quintaine turned on an axi 
and, as there was a wooden sword in the other hand of the suppose 
opponent, the young cavalier, if he did not manage his horse and weap: 
with address, was liable to receive a blow when the shock of his charge ma 
the quintaine spin round. He was required to do the work of a menial, b 
not in a servile capacity. He attended his lord during the chase, learnt t] 
blasts or notes of venerve. The gentle damosel was enured to t] 
fatigues of hunting. The ceremoniai of the chase was strict! 
observed, After drt/tieng or breaking the deer (z.e., flaying and disen 
bowelling him according to the rules attributed to Sir Tristrem of Lionesse 


TOURNAMENT 1N HONOUR OF BARTOLOMMEO COLLEONI. 


After Romanius. 


of by Castiglione in his “ Courtyer,” of which I quote Hoby’s 
translation : 


“If he (the Courtyer) happen moreover to be one to shewe feates of 
Chivalrie in open sights at tilt, turney, or /oco dt Canne, or in any other 
exercise of the person, he shall provide beforehand to be in his armow 
no less handsome and sightly than sure and feed the eyes of the lookers on 
wyth all thynges that he shall thinke may give him a good grace, and shall 
do his best to get him a horse sett out with fair harneis and sightly trappings, 
and to have proper devyses, apt poesies and wittie inventions. . . . He 
shall never be among the last that come forth into the listes to shewe them- 
selves, considering the people and especially women much more hede to the 
firste than to the last.” 


The earlier stage on the road to knighthood was that 
of escuyer, esquire, or squire. Whether the word is derived 
from the escu (scutum) or shield which the squire bore for 
his master, or from scuria, a stable, owing to his having the 
custody of the knight’s steed, or from the squire having 
himself. a right to a shield of arms (which is its modern 
meaning), is a disputed question. Its first mention as an 
independént title of rank, according to Scott, is in the 
Ordinance of Blois in 1579. 

Boucicaut, Scott reminds us, while a squire, was taught to 
spring upon a horse while armed in all points, to exercise himself 
in running, to strike for a length of time with axe or club; to 
dance and throw somersets entirely armed, excepting the helmet ; 
to mount on horseback behind one of his comrades by barely 
laying his hands on his sleeve; to raise himself betwixt two 
partition walls to any height by placing his back against the one 
and his knees and hands against the other, and to do everything 
necessary for him to qualify himself for exploits in war. The 
esquires had their tourneys distinct from those of knights, 
atid usually solemnised on the eve of the more splendid 


he placed the venison on the table, waited during the banquet, and, if 
required, carved the dishes.” —Sco//’s ** Essay on Chivalry.” 


When chivalry was on the wane, the custom of training the 
page by the lady of the house led to abuses which gave grounds fo1 
one of the characters in Ben Jonson’s ‘“‘ New Inn” to say he 
would rather hang his child with his own hand than damn him 
to that desperate course of life; but he is answered in a passage 
which is one of the noblest eulogies of the service: 


**Call you that desperate, which by a line 
Of institution from our ancestors, 
Hath been derived down to us, and received 
In a succession, for the noblest way 
Of breeding up our youth in letters, arms, 
Fair mien, Giscourses, civil exercises, 
And all the blazon of a gentleman ? 
Where can he learn to vauit, to ride, to fence, 
To bear his body gracefully, to speak 
His language purer, or to turn his mind 
Or manners more to the harmony of nature 
Than in those nurseries of nobility ?” 


Our illustration from the Arundel reproduction of the fresco 
by Girolamo Romanius, still to be seen at the old Castle ot 
Malpaga, represents the tournament given to celebrate the 
incident in Bartolommeo Colleoni’s career three-quarters of a 
century earlier, when the great Condottiere, who had built or 
restored the castle, was called by Paul I]. to lead an army ot 
Crusaders, and was invested with the baton of command in 
presence of the Pope and his Cardinals. 


The next article will describe some of the more famous 
historical tournaments and jousts. A. ForBES SIEVEKING. 


(To be continued. ) 
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HIGH PHEASANTS IN WALES. 
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W. A. Rouch, ON THE SIDE 


HERE is special reason and point of interest in showing 
these illustrations of a shoot near Welshpool. They 
portray the chief incidents in a shooting party held on 
November 21st. The pictures are given just as quickly 
after the photographs were takea—that is to say, as soon 

ifter the actual shooting which they portray—as the necessary 
process of reproduction would permit. But, besides this interest 
of the moment, so to call it, they have an additional importance 
from the fact that it is just now, at this season of the 
year in particular, and perhaps just at this juncture in the 
history of covert-shooting more than at any other, that the value 
of an object-lesson of the kind is most appreciated. It is an 
object-lesson to show those who have not seen it before what 
kind of bird the pheasant is capable of being. ‘There are many 
in the Zastern Counties who have never seen a pheasant at the 
height above them that these Welsh pheasants soar over the 
guns. It is always thus in those countries of the West—in 
Devon, Dorset, Somerset, and Wales—where the deep valleys 
vo between the 
igh hillsides. 
There one = can 
make pheasants 
what one likes, 
can put them over 
the head of guns 
at a height that 
makes even shoot- 
ing at them an 
absurdity. 

In the flat 
countries the 
question of how 
to show pheasants 
to the best advan- 
tage is so difficult 
that it hardly has 
an answer. With 
skilful work and 
knowledge the 
pheasants can be 
shown better than 
where’ these 
faculties on part 
of the commander 
of the shoot are 
lacking, but they 
are at best only 
comparatively 
geod birds. They 
are not in the 
“highest degree,” 
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as, inevery sense, are these birdsof Wales. but this particular shoot 
is worth peculiar notice, even in a land of higit pheasants, such as 
Wales is, because although at many another place in these hill 
countries there are good stands, where the pheasants come very 
high, yet at no other place known to the writer do they continue 
to come so high all through the day, at all the stands, so that it 
may be said that after a good day in point of numbers (and the 
numbers are not few) there have been a wonderfully small per- 
centage of bad and low pheasants. Probably the average 1s 
higher than at any other shoot in Great Britain. It is essentially 
a pheasant country. It is not a partridge country at all—at 
least, the numbers of the small brown birds are insignificant— 
but the manner in which the whole business of beating the 
coverts and placing the guns is managed is admirable enough to 
make it an object-lesson of value, even admitting that all that 
Nature could do in the way of arranging the gradients kindly for 
the pheasants to fly well has been liberally done by her. 
Probably the excellence of the results has to be credited 
primarily to Mr. 
Hugh = Harrison, 
after all credit 
given to the 
natural features otf 
the ground, and it 
is not to be feared 
by anyone who 
has seen much of 
Mr. Harrison’s 
shooting that he 
is likely to be 
afraid of putting 
the birds up too 
high, if it were 
possible (and in 
these Welsh 
valleys it is often 
very possible) to 
put them there. 
He is, we believe, 
at a farther back 
mark as a } izeon 
shot thanany other 
man in England 
at this moment; 
and if he is not 
quite so good as 
that as a game 
shot, he is, at ail 
events, quite good 
enough, and extra- 
ordinarily = quick 
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with his second barrel. One of the guns at this shoot (we are 
not sure if it was Mr. Harrison himself) had with him, for trial, 
one of the Belgian ‘five-barrelled guns, as it is the fashion to 
call them. They have, in fact, but one barrel, through which 
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five shots can be fired successively, with no more ado than 
five pullings of the single trigger, the cartridges coming up from 
a magazine in the fore part of the stock. It is, at all events, 
an ingenious toy, and for a man shooting by himself, or over 
dogs should be invaluable. One might easily get in all five 
shots at a covey of grouse rising before dogs. But for 
covert-shooting two common double-barrelled ejectors, with a 
good loader, should certainly make quicker shooting than two 
of the “ five-barrelled”’ guns, because of the length of time taken 
up in reloading the latter ; but with three of these guns and two 
loaders, a quick shot might do a great lot of firing. The 
time taken in changing guns is short, but it is appreciable, and 
to make the change after every fifth, instead of after every second, 
shot would make far more shooting. Doubtless, however, we 
have enough, and can fire quick enough, even as it is; we ought 
not to ask for more. The left hand does not touch the barrel 
of these five-shooters, but rests on the wood of the magazine. 
But for this fact it would, no doubt, soon be impossible to hold 
the gun, for its heat. 

This is in the nature of a digression; but it is a digression 
that naturally arises from a consideration of this particular 
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shoot, regarded as an object-lesson in the art of showing high 
pheasants. The shoot might with no less justice be regarded as 
a valuable lesson in the art of killing them. Mr. Harrison him- 
self is a Welshman, and the Welsh, amongst. other national 
characteristics, seem to have a natural aptitude, the result of 
much practice, for killing high pheasants. The shoot is in the 
hands of a syndicate, and amongst its members is another 
Welshman, and another very fine shot, both of the pheasant and 
of the pigeon, Mr. E. Oakley; but perhaps this mention of 
names, where all the shots are good, is invidious. It might 
almost be invidious, too, where all the stands are so good, 
to mention any one in particular at which the birds 
Hy well. They fly well at practically all the stands, 
and this, as has been said, is the remarkable merit of this shoot, 
its excellence all through the piece. So many of our best covert 
shoots are too like the egg which the bishop bestowed on the 
appreciative curate; and with them we in general, with a 
curate-like humility, are only too well content; for the general 
standard, like the general flight of the pheasant, is not high. 
Here, where all parts are good, we have something altogether 
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exceptional. The coverts lie in the 
neighbourhood of Welshpool, far 
enough remote from most centres of 
civilisation, and requiring a formidable 
amount of train travelling to reach 


- them from anywhere in the vicinity of 


the metropolis. But it is worth the 
while. It isin a country of great beauty, 
due to the contours, the variety of hill 
and valley, which make it so peculiarly 
the country of the high pheasant, and 
to the grouping of the hanging coverts 
on the hillsides. It is a country where 
the birches in the valleys, the heather 
on the higher hills, and the bracken 
almost ubiquitously, remind one of 
Scottish scenery, but it is a country 
where they do more with the pheasant 
than in any part of Scotland. After 
all, in Scotland they do not do enough 
with the pheasant. There is so much 
other:, sport that the pheasant is 
neglected generally, although here and 
there, as at Balbirnie, big bags are 
made. But few in Scotland recognise 
how good their pheasant - shooting 
might be made in a natural disposition 
of country into hiil and valley, which 
is ideal for showing birds well. If they 
were to pay Welshpool a visit and see 
the shooting, of which these pictures 
give some notion, they might receive 
enlightenment. 

Of all the illustrations, perhaps 
that which is entitled ‘“‘On the Side of 
the Hill” gives the best general idea of 
the situation of the coverts and the 
facility that they give for driving birds 
high overhead. Here is seen the ideal 
hanging covert on the hillside. Ifa 
bird is put out of this to a like covert 
across the valley, he cannot, try as he 
will, be a bad bird for a gun posted in 
the valley between. The Welsh game- 
cart is worth a word of notice. It is 
not the elaborate and rather cumber- 
some contrivance, waggon-like, that is 
the game-cart of the flatter counties, 
such as Norfolk and Suffolk; itisevena 
cart that has no protection from the rain. 
But, perhaps, in Wales, as in some other 
Western regions, the birds, as well as 
the people, get so used to rain that 
they do not regard it. At all events, 
such as is the game-cart of the country, 
so it is portrayed here, a cart that 
obviously justifies its existence as a 
game-cart by an ability to carry game, 
which, after all, is something. It is 
rather a rough-and-ready vehicle, but 
it has to be ready to do rough work, to 
go up and down steep places, to hold 
itself together in some severe ruts. It 
is a cart for work, rather than for 
ornament. 

It is a workmanlike thing, too, 
though far be it from us to say not 
ornamental also, to have a myrmidon 
of the -law, as seen in the picture of 
‘‘ Bringing in the Game,” engaged ; for 
amongst the virtues of the Welsh 
people is a love of sport so keen that 
they are now and then tempted to 
indulge it at the expense of the rightful 
owners of the game, and the myrmidon 
has a licence to seize and search more 
liberal than has the common game- 


keeper. 
For the rest, the pictures explain 
themselves well enough. It is not 


often that we get so good an illustration 
of a left-shouldered shooter as that of 
Colonel Courtenay Morgan taking a bird 
high overhead. Of ladies that shoot, 
few are able to interview high 
pheasants with more satisfaction to 
themselves and less to the pheasants 
than Mrs. Gerard Chapman. Those 
already named, with Mr. Chapman, 
Mr. J. Laycock, and Mr.. Lumsden, 
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completed the number of the shooters. The other lady of the 
party, who appears in the picture taken at luncheon-time, is 
Mrs. Hugh Harrison. 

The shoot took place before the recent gales and hard 
weather that have been so useful in clearing the leaf from the 
tree; but in coverts of this handy size, and so handily situated 
in relation to each other, the leaf on the tree makes less difference 
than where bigger woods have to be beaten. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


A Swan’s INSTINCT. 

N November 2oth, just before the change in the weather occurred, 
one of our swans behaved in a way which seems to throw light 
on birds’ instinct of migration, We have a pair of old birds, 
and, as they are not pinioned, the primary wing-feathers of 
the female were cut in October. The male, who is always a 
good deal later than his mate in moulting, was not then ready 

for the operation, and as in former years it has always been the female which 
has given trouble by flying away, if her wings were not cut, we have tried 
the experiment of leaving the male his full pinions. On November 20th 
the conduct of this male swan was verycurious. A cold wind had commenced 
to blow from the west, and his attitude had, apparently in consequence, 
completely changed. It became entirely that of a wild swan—that is to say, 
instead of holding his neck in the graceful curve which always characterises 
tame swans on ornamental waters, he held it stretched upright, with his 
head at right angles, and he continued fidgeting about, as if on the point of 
flying. Several times I watched him tempt his mate ashore, and then the 
contrast between them was more marked still, for, while she held her body in 
the horizontal position, which gives a swan on land somewhat of the 
appearance of a large white teapot of graceful make, he carried himself 
almost erect, and seemed to be more than twice her height. No one marking 
his alert manner and the contrast in their attitudes would have supposed that 
they were both tame swans. I, at any rate, had I not known the birds, 
should certainly have thought that one was wild, all the more because over 
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and over again he induced the other to make 
attempts to fly; but as, after a long flapping 
run, she failed to leave the ground, he always 
alighted only a few yards in front and returned 
to her. 

THE WARNING OF THE WIND. 


Though we have had these birds for 
many years, similar behaviour on the part of 
the male swan has never before been observed ; 
and the explanation appears to be that never 
before has he been in possession of full powers 
of flight at the season of migration, while 
his mate has been unable to fly. But why 
should he have selected November 2oth for this 
display of an extreme desire to take his mate 
away? This question seems to be answered ty 
the condition of affairs at the present moment. 
I am writing on November 23rd, and the 
water where the swans live is now a mass of 
floating snow and ice, with only here and there 
an open space for them to paddle about in; 
while the pasture where they usually graze is 
white with a 2in. coverlet of snow. It was the 
same cold west wind, which was _ blowing 
when tne swan became excited, that, brought 

Copyright the snow twenty-four hours later: and, if he 

had been able to persuade his mite to fly 

with him, they would have had plenty of time to get beyond its range. He 

is now resigned, apparently, as in previous years, to come up for his meals to 

the poultry-yard; but the momentary return of wild instincts at the warning 

of the snow-bearing wind seemed really significant, in its bearing upon 
the general question of bird-migration. 


BIRDS WHICH CAN STAND THE WINTER. 


Another interesting point connected with migration occurred to me 
yesterday while watching the birds that were feeding at the bird-table outside 
my study window. : Everyone must have wondered at times what are the 
differences in constitution or diet which enable some birds to remain with us 
all through the winter, while others, to all appearance equally well fitted to 
find food in hard times, migrate at the first menace of coming cold. One 
most striking case in point is offered by the stonechat and whinchat, two 
small birds which resemble each other closely in every way, yet one stays with 
us in winter and the other migrates. This does not necessarily, or even 
probably, mean that a stonechat remains all the winter in the district where 
he breeds. Most probably he migrates as regularly, and, perhaps, as far, as 
the other; but there is some difference between the two which enables one 
and not the other to pick up a living in the British. Isles in winter, so that 
stonechats from further North and .East can remain here. while whinchats 
cannot. There is almost as much reason for speculation as to the continuance 
of the hedge-sparrow, as of the stonechat, with us in winter. He is so like 
a warbler in his build and habits as to have earned the name of ‘‘ winter 
fauvette ”; yet he not only remains when all the warblers have gone, but 
also, so far as my experience goes, seems actually to suffer less in winter than 
any other bird, except shore-birds and birds of prey and, of course, our plump 
parasite, the house-sparrow. To pick up starved missel-thrushes, song- 
thrushes, and blackbirds is a far too common experience in very hard winters ; 
and even the robin seems to be reduced to the verge of starvation sooner than 
the hedge-sparrow. In fact,’I do not remember any sort of weather in which 
the hedge-sparrow was not the same bustling and busy little person as usual. 


THE HEDGE-SPARROW’S GIFT. 

Yesterday I was watching the birds. On the bird-table, which is 
suspended on wires, a blue tit was feeding, and a robin, who had just driven 
away a hedge-sparrow that the blue tit had previously tolerated, was striking 
attitudes which were probably intended to alarm the tit, but had no effect of 
that kind at all. On the ground below were several house-sparrows, hopping 
about now and then to see if any crumbs had 
fallen from above ; a thrush was sitting puffily 
silent with uptilted beak, as if trying to make 
up his mind to venture upon the swinging table 
(he made it up later); and the hedge- 
sparrow, who had been evicted from above, 
was ceaselessly moving about, hopping scarcely 
an inch at a time, and making several pecks 
at the ground after every hop. For more 
than ten minutes he remained busily at work 
in the single square foot of ground immediately 
under the corner of the table whence scraps 
usually fall; and, during- the whole of that 
time, his eyes were within an inch of the 
ground, and he was pecking ceaselessly. Then 
he was joined by his mate, and the two re- 
mained busily pecking away, while neither the 
house-sparrows nor the thrush thought the 
ground even worth examining. Later, when the 
table was temporarily unoccupied, sometimes 
one of the hedge-sparrows and sometimes the 
other would ascend to it and peck away at the 
food, while the other was contented to remain 
below. From this it seems evident that the 
hedge-sparrow has a unique gift among our 
common garden birds, and is able to collect 
food from the surface of the ground in such 
minute particles as either they cannot see on 
cannot pick up if seen. This would explain, 
too, why the-hedge-sparrow is peculiar among 
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looking more lixe a mouse than a bird as it slips along with its beak almost 
touching the ground, which it is microscopically examining all the time. 
The possession of such a gift explains at once why it is able to remain with 
us all through the winter. 

PARALLEL CHANGES. 


It is in connection with this habit of life, no doubt, that the hedge- 
sparrow, always closely examining the ground under hedges and bushes, is 
so weak in flight and so loosely feathered compared with other small birds. 
Never needing to fly more than a few yards, from one bush to another, its 
wings have gradually become weak and its body-feathers soft and fluffy. There 
is no other bird which moults so untidily, or parts so easily with its feathers, 
or carries its tail so loosely as a hedge-sparrow ; and in all of these respec's 
it is curiously like the ‘* babblers” of the East. Although these birds are 
larger than thrushes and always go about in parties, they hop in the same 
attitude as the hedge-sparrow, always closzly examining the ground; and, 
like the hedge-sparrow, they have weak wings and loose plumage, and moult 
untidily, while their tails have the same appearance of slight attachment to 
their bodies. It is not, of course, merely coincidence which has made _ birds 
otherwise so different as the hedge-sparrow and the babbler alike in these 
respects. In both, no doubt, we see instances of birds which are gradually 
losing the power of flight owing to their closely terrestrial habits. 

SHOOTING OF KARE BIrRpbs. 

A little while ago the shooting of an aquatic warbler was recorded from 
Cley in Norfolk, and during the summer I had enjoyed watching an aquatic 
warbler, in circumstances which suggested that it had a nest in some neigh- 
bouring reeds, within a few miles of Cley. Even if it was not the same bird 
which was shot later, the occurrence shows how a collector's acquisitiveness 
may rob Britain of a new breeding-bird. A few years ago I had the pleasure 
of watching a party of migrant little buntings, day after day, for a fortnight, 
until a partridge ‘‘drive ” scared them from their hauat; and afterwards I 
read, in the papers, that a specimen of the little bunting (the second that 
had been ‘‘ secured” in England) had been shot in the same part of the 
country. How many were shot and not recorded, I do not know. A third 
instance, coming under my own observation, was that of a lesser grey shrike, 
which I observed in North Norfolk four or five years ago; and very soon 
afterwards I saw the usual paragraph announcing that someone had *‘ secured ” 
this rarity. It is quite likely that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the 
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MONG the many quaint customs existing 1m remote 
country parishes in Wales until early in the last 
century, not the least interesting was the use of dog 


l tongs, known as “gefail gwn” in the vernacular. 
These curious and somewhat 


formidable instruments, it need scarcely be 

said, were intended for ejecting quarrelsome \ 
dogs from church during divine service. 

‘The Welsh farmer, living in his solitary 

home, some distance from the church, and 
combining his spiritual needs with his 
material occupations, would take his sheep- 

dog with him to church, looking after his 

flocks and herds by the way. His canine 

iriend was in some instances allowed to re- 

main under the seat so long as he behaved iy 
himself, and refrained from quarrelling with yf, 
other dogs within the sacred precincts. At 
the slightest sign of a quarrel, the parish 
functionary, who was provided with a stooi, 
“sett at the church door for the officer that 
clears the church from dogs,” forthwith 
ejected the offenders with the tongs, which 
were sufficiently strong and secure against 
any resistance. From numerous entries 
in churchwardens’ accounts during the eighteenth century in 
various parts of Wales, it would appear that the dog nuisance 
was so serious that not only was a minor official paid for the 
forcible removal of the animals, but it was also ordered in one 
instance that anyone who 
brought a dog to church 
within a month of that 
date, 1747, should forfeit 
to the poor of the parish 
one shilling for every 
such offence, and in 
default of. such payment 
the dog to be immedi- 
ately seized and executed 
by the churchwardens tor 
the time being. This 
drastic order was 
apparently disregarded, 
for a resolution was 
passed two years later 
appointing a parishioner 
at the quarterly salary 


of 1s. to drive dogs out J 
of the church. The tee g 


paid to the official for his 
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rare bird, allowed to pass unshot, would never be seen again; but the hundredth 
case, of the rare bird returning, would be worth far more to the country than 
the ninety-nine specimens stuffed in glass cases. 

THE REED-BUNTING’s TAIL. 

A little-noticed migrant which usually comes over at the same time as the 
tree-sparrow is the reed-bunt:ng, whose handsome black head makes one always 
regret that the name of ‘* black-headed bunting” belongs to another bird, 
which one never sees. It consorts so much with the sparrows in the hedges 
round the cornstacks in winter, however, and has a voice so sparrow-like, 
while its dipping fl ght so closely resembles that of the yellow-hammer, which 
haunts the same places, that it is much less often observed than one would 
expect. It is worth watching for, however, if only for one queer little trick 
it has of constantly flicking out its tail-feathers, like a fan being opened and 
shut with the rapidity of a camera shutter. There are many birds which jerk 
their tails up and down—wagtails, flycatchers, ete.—and this movement 
seems to be connected with the habit of insect-catching, enabling the birds 
to spring off at once by adding emphasis to the stroke of the tail. There is 
also the waggle of the tail sid2ways, which serves the purpose of shaking it 
dry after bathing, or expresses the bird’s emotion—as in the case of the 
swan, who always wags his tail after driving off anenemy. But the fanwise 
expansion of the reed-bunting’s tail is too constant to be expressive of 
emotion, and can be no aid to sudden flight. Probably, however, it is 
connected with this bunting’s ordinary life among the swaying reeds, as a 
movement always ensuring the expansion of the tail when it is needed to 
keep the bird’s balance. 

Nores ON LATE SWALLOWS. 

Sixk,—Although the sudden and remarkable change in the weather, 
which occurred in the latter part of November, should have put an end to 
records of summer birds for this year, I should be greatly obliged to any 
readers who woull send me any notes which they may have made of late 
appearances of swallows or martins in any part of the country. I have been 
trying to make a special study of their migration this year; and the salient 
fact discovered so far appears to be that there was a suiden reappearance of 
these birds along the south coast of Cornwall early in November, having no 
connection, apparently, with their movements in any other part of the 
kingdom. Notes from the South of Ireland, the South of Wales, or the 
southern coast of the Bristoi Channel would be especially welcome. —F. K. k. 


WELSH CHURCHES: 


duties varied considerably. At Wrexham the vestry minutes 
for the year 1663 show the amount to have been 2s. 6d. 
quarterly; while at a Montgomeryshire church, a little more 
than a century later, the dox-remover received 12s. 6d. yearly. 
The intrusion of dogs in church was 
not confined to Wales. As early as 1597 
the farmers in the parish of Worksop took 
their sheepdogs with them to church, while 
as late as 1817 the same custom prevailed 
at Kirton-in-Lindsey. One of Archbishop 
Laud’s reasons for ordering the erection of 
communion rails is said to have originated 
in his desire to keep dogs away from the 
altar and from defiling it, and to prevent 
the recurrence of an incident where a dog 
ran away with the bread set apart for the 
Holy Communion. That these animals were 
a nuisance in Canterbury Cathedral in the 
year 1644, is evidenced by the quaintly- 
written complaint of one of the canons that 
‘“as he went up to the altar in praver-time, 
he was assaulted by a huge mastilfe dog, 
which leapt upright on him once and again, 


WOODEN DOG 7ONGS AT LLANYNYS, and pawed him in his ducking, saluting 


progresse and posture to the Altar, so that 
he was fain to call out aloud, ‘ Take away the dog! Take away 
the dog!’” In some English churches, two quaint offices, 
usually held by the same person, described as ** Dog whippers 
and Sluggard wakers,” existed. There still remains, I believe, 
a specimen of a_ dog- 
whipper’s instrument at 
Baslow Church in Derby- 
shire, and some of the 
oldest inhabitants 
remember its use. 

At Claverley in 
Shropshire, one Richard 
Dovey, in 1659, left 
certain property to the 
church on condition that 
8s. per year be paid out 
of the rent to a poor 
man to awaken sleepers 
in church and to drive 
out dogs; and from time 
immemorial an acre of 
land in the parish of 
Peterchurch in Hereford- 
shire was appropriated 
to the use of a person for 
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keeping dogs out of church. The invasion of churches by dogs 
was not unknown in Scotland, for Pennant remarks that, “‘ among 
the Highlanders, during the marriage service, great care was 
taken that dogs should not pass between the couple to be 
married,” and the following amusing instance is given by the well- 
known author of ‘ Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character ” 
(Dean Ramsay): ‘ The clergyman had been annoyed during the 
course of the sermon by the restlessness and occasional whining 
of a dog, which at last began to bark outright. He looked out 
for the beadle, and directed him very peremptorily, ‘ John, carry 
that dog out.’ John looked up to the pulpit, and with a very 
knowing expression, said, ‘ Na, na, sir; I’se just mek him gae 
out on his ain four legs.’ ”’ 

To return to the Welsh dog tongs, these are usually 
of oak, but sometimes of iron, and are all practically alike 
in form and construction, varying only in size and minor 
details. The accompanying drawings clearly illustrate their 
mechanism, consisting, as it generally does, of three pairs 
of bars, forming a sort of lattice, moving freely on pivots. 
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Our first illustration is that of the wooden tongs at 
Llanynys, a church between Denbigh aud Ruthin. These 
consist of three pairs of bars placed crosswise, one pair forming 
the handle, another the centre-piece, and the last the forceps of 
the instrument. Their extreme length, fully stretched out, is 
4ft. gin. In order that the grip of the unfortunate animal may 
be secure, without doing bim ‘auch hurt, three nails with 
blunted points are inserted. The Llanyrys tongs bear numerous 
teeth marks, which go to prove that the poor beast strongly 
resented his ignominious expulsion from church. A very similar 
pair of tongs is at the neighbouring chureh of Gyffylliog ; and 
others have been recorded in churches in the Vale of Clwyd, but 
have, unfortunately, long since disappeared. 

Visitors to Bangor Cathedral will remember the pair of oak 
tongs in a glass case hanging on the wall opposite the north 
door. This is a shorter specimen than the one previously 
described, its entire length when fully extended being 3ft. As 
will be seen from the illustiation, the teeth at the end of 
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the forceps are capable of an unpleasantly severe grip. Wooden 
pegs have been used in securing the different parts together. 

A further illustration 
is that of the tongs 
in the church of 
Penmynydd, situate 
between Llangefni and 
Beaumaris in Anglesey. 
It. differs from the other 
examples of these curious 
old relicsof bygonecustoms 
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IRON DOG TONGS (WOODEN HANDLES) AT PENMYNYDD. 


in our ancient churches, in that it is made of iron, with 
recently added wooden handles, obviously the work of a local 
blacksmith, with the now flattened remains of five 
somewhat formidable teeth on each jaw. These are 
very strong, and sufficiently long to ensure safety 
from bites to the ejecting official. 

Another pair of iron tongs is _ preserved 
in the beautiful and interesting old church of 
Clynnogfawr in South Carnarvonshire. Similar in 
shape to those already illustrated and described, it 
has one or two distinctive features worthy of mention, 
namely, that the forceps terminates like the jaws of 
a pair of flat pincers, with four spikes an inch long 
ineach. The severity of the grip from eight such 
spikes, placed in different positions, is better imagined 
than described. The handles are inscribed on one 
side ‘‘Glynnog,” and on the other side the initials 
of the then vicar and churchwardens, ‘“ Rev. H. 
Wms. Vr; J. J., W. J., Wars.” and the date, 1813. 
Their total length is 3ft. gin. These iron tongs in all 
probability replaced a pair of wooden ones, which had 
been broken. 

The longest tongs which have come under 
my notice are the wooden ones, .4ft. gin. long, 
belonging to Llaniestyn Church in Carnarvonshire. The date 
1750 is cut on one of the arms. With the exception of the 
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broken portion of the upper arm, this pair is in an excellent 
state of preservation. 

The last of the dog tongs in Welsh churches illustrated 
in these pages is that in the quaint and interesting church of 
Llaneilian in Anglesey. Cut into the wood are the date, 1748, 
and the letters, Kk. W. and W. G., which probably represent 
the initials of the then churchwardens. Though strictly not in 
Wales, but on the borders, the well-known church of Clodock 
in Herefordshire contains a pair of these tongs very similar to 
the Welsh examples. With the increasing appreciation of 
curious relics of departed customs, it is consoling to know that 
these quaint old tongs are in safe keeping, where they will 
always, we trust, remain undisturbed. The illustrations are from 
drawings by Mr. H. Penton. E, ALFRED JONES. 


LITERARY NOTES 
eg - e 
BOOK that has been looked forward to for some time has now appeared 
under the title of J/emorials of Edward hurne-Jones (Macmillan), 
by G B.-J. It will be noticed that the title is omitted, as if it 
was not allogether to the liking of Lady Burne-Jones, who is the ‘* G, B.-9.” 
referred to, At the time when, 
through the agency of Mr. Glad- 
stone, the baronetcy was offered 
him, he took the practical step 
of obtaining the Royal licence 
for the surname of Burne-Jones, 
which until then had been his 
by custom only, and not by law ; 
thus he was Sir Edward Coley 
Burne Burne-Jones. — Probably 
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his biographer sympathised with the feeling which made Du Maurier write at 
the time, ‘* Your name has been so extremely pleasant in mine car when spoken, 
to mine eye when written or printed, and, above all, to my heart when inwardly 
sounded by myself, that I cannot help grudging any change.” We may say 
at once that Lady Burne-Jones has done her task well, and even her faults are 
of a very pardonable kind. The little touch of preciosity in the writing is 
not out of place when we remember the character of the painter, and if the 
little details of childhood and youth are a little too copious, no great fault 
can be found with that. In other respects the book is a reflection of life 
itself. We have one volume full of youth and hope and promise, the making 
of friends, the dreaming of dreams and seeing of visions; and then, as it 
were, the journey down the hiil, where performance has taken the place of 
promise, and ever and anon a dear companion is snatched away by the hand 
of death. Apart from his achievement as a painter, Burne-Jones was notable 
for the figure he cut in a choice circle of friends. Many of the most illus- 
trious names of his time are familiar as household words in this biography, 
and one of the most agreeable of tasks is to trace out how these acquaintances 
were formed. Perhaps the closest of all his intimacies was with William 
Morris, to whom he was allied by temperament, as well as by the accident 
that threw them together at Oxford, and made cne cross the other’s path so 
frequently after. To the end he held Morris in the highest esteem. 
When he was sixty-two he said of the literary side of his friend, likening 
him to Chaucer: ‘* There is no ingenuity in either of them, the value of 
their work comes from the extreme simplicity and beautiful directness of 
their natures.” As a conversationalist he gives the following description of 
Morris, and it is so good that we wish it had been longer : 

“*There’s Morris: the larger half of that wonderful personality will 
perish when he dies. I’ve tried to put down or repeat some of his rare 
savings, but somehow it always seems flattish the day after, with all the 
savour gone out. There is no giving the singularity and the independence 
of his remarks from anything that went before. What never can be put 
down are his actions and ways—perpetually walking about a room while he 
is talking, and his manner of putting his fist out to explain the thing to vou. 
When I first knew him at college it was just what it is now.” 

The nickname by which Mr. William Morris was known in the circle 
was Topsy, but ‘‘to none but trusted friends did he (Burne-Jones) allow 
himself a joke about Morris. I shali never forget his grave reproach to me 
for having allowed the name Topsy to escape before a comparative stranger.” 
Next in importance to Morris among the friends of Burne-Jones Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti must be mentioned. It is beyond doubt that within the 
charmed circie Rossetti was the predominating influence and personality. 
Often Rossetti and Burne-Jones roamed the streets, and sometimes went back 
to Blackfriars to Rossetti’s rooms and sat till three or four in the morning 
reading and talking. It is greatly to be regretted that Burne-Jones did not 
carry out an idea he once formed and write the life of Rossetti, who has 
been so evilly entreated at the hands of his triends. His memory at least 
was generous and all golden. In 1892 he wrote: ‘It is nice to be 
remembering it all, and is good for me now, only the most of it is so 
indescribable. His talk and his look and his kindness, what words can 
say them? But bit by bit little forgotten touches will come back, I daresay, 
and some sort of image ot him be made out-—and if it is a perfect image 


BUILDING 


EFORE these pages will come into the hands of our 
readers, that is to say, on December ist, the Building 

Bye-laws Reform Association will have met for the 

purpose of considering two propositions that are the 

result of the recent agitation. One is to examine the 

rural bye-laws generally, but the second and more important is to 
deal with a draft Bill to exempt certain buildings from bye-laws 
relating to  con- 
struction, etc. The 
subject is one of 
special interest to 
our readers, and 
it may be well to 
recapitulate the 
series’ of events 
that have led to 
this point. Any- 
one who wishes to 
have a full state- 
ment of the whole 
problem cannot do 
better than return 
to The Times of 
November 18th, 
which contains 
the report of Mr. 
Long’s interview 
with the deputa- 
tion that met him 
on the subject. 
This was headed 
by Sir Wilham 
Grantham, whose 
experience for 
some tme_ past 


has been public A DEVONSHIRE HAMLET, 
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and all overlaid with gold, it will be truer really than one that should make 
him halt or begrimed, or sully him in the least.” 

Closely associated with Rossetti we must put Swinburne, as the two were 
equal friends of Burne-Jones. Lady Burne-Jones describes the poet beauti- 
fully in the following passage: ‘*Swinburne was the next remarkable 
personality I remember in these days; he had rooms very near us and we saw 
a great deal of him; sometimes two or three times in a day he would come in, 
bringing his poems hot from his heart and certain of welcome and a hearing at 
any hour. His appearance was very unusual and in some ways beautifu!, for his 
hair was glorious in abundance and colour, and his eyes indescribably fine. 
When repeating poetry he had a perfectly natural way of lifting them in a 
rapt, unconscious gaze, ard their clear, green colour, softened by thick 
brown eyelashes, was unforgettable: ‘Looks commereing with the skies,’ 
expresses it without exaggeration. He was restless beyond words, scarcely 
standing still at all and almost dancing as he walked, while even in 
sitting he moved continually, seeming to keep time by a swift movement 
of the hands at the wrists, and sometimes of the feet also, with some 
inner rhythm of excitement. He was courteous and affectionate and 
unsuspicious, and faithful beyond most people to those he really loved. 
The biting wit which filled his talk so as at times to leave his hearers dumb 
with amazement always spared one thing. and that was an absent friend.” 

For Ruskin Burne-Jones had an admiration that was unbounded, At 
twenty-four, ‘* Think of knowing Ruskin like an equal, and being called his 
dear boys!” he exclaims; and he had an equally loyal feeling towards 
Tennyson. ‘‘Up to the very end,” he says, ‘tall was perfect about that 
splendid life.” 

Many glimpses are given of other notabilities of the time. — For 
example, take this little sketch of George Eliot: 

**One Sunday afternoon in February of this year we first saw George 
Eliot. It was at her own house, and from that day began our frien lship with 
her and Mr. Lewes. She was very like Burton’s portrait drawing of her, but 
with more keenness of expression; the eyes especially, clear and grey, were 
piercing: I used to think they looked as if they had been washed by many 
waters. Her voice was a beautiful one, sometimes full and strong and at 
others as tender as a dove’s.” 

And here is a little Carlyle story, with which we must conclude our 
notice of a most delightful and fascinating biography : 

**Cne day inthe spring of 1873 when I was walking with Carlyle, i 
spoke to him of the little book, expressing my admiration for it. Ife had 
never heard of it. He asked me whose werk it was, and I told him what [ had 
heard, that the translation was made by a Rev. Edward Fitzgerald, who lived 
somewhere in Norfolk, and spent much of his time in his boat, ‘The 
Reverend Fitzgerald !’ said he in reply ; ‘ why, he is no more Reverend than I 
am. He's a very old friend of mine. I’m surprised, if the book be as good 
as you tell me itis, that my old friend has never mentioned it to me,’ and then 
he went on to give me a further account of Fitzgerald. I told Carlyle I 
would send him the book, and did so the next day. Two or three days later, 
when we were walking together again, he said, ‘ I’ve read that little book you 
sent me, and I think my old friend Fitzgerald might have spent his time to 
much better purpose than in busying himself with the verses of that old 


Mahometan blackguard.’ ” 


AND BYE-LAW'S. 


property. It is a serious matter when one of His Majesty’s 
judges is driven from his own personal knowledge to take such 
a strong view as was expressed, and the gravity is increased 
when it is remembered that the deputation was composed ot 
“ventlemen who had been building, or who wished to build, 
better houses than the miserable hovels in which some of 
the labouring classes of the country were still obliged to live.” 
They all feel the 
saine hardship, 
which is that a 
landowner, 
whether the 
possessor of one 
were or of 
thousands of acres, 
cannot **put up a 
brick on his estate 
without the con- 
sent of the Rural 
District Council.”’ 
The paradoxical 
situation — arising 
out of this can 
easily be  under- 
stood. Many of 
those who wish to 
erect houses are, 
in) Sir) William 
Grantham’ s 
words,  ‘* skilled 
architects or sur- 
veyors themselves, 
or have great ex- 
perience in erect- 
ing the particu- 
lar class ot house 
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suitable for the accommodation of the working 
classes.” Those to whom they make application 
in many cases have no qualifications whatever 
for judging either the plan of a house or its 
fitness for the purpose for which it was erected, 
and, to quote Sir William again, the would-be 
builders are ‘‘ thwarted, restricted, snubbed, and 
insulted by those who act in the name and shield 
themselves under the power of a public body.” 
It is not here that we need to dwell on the 
truth of these assertions, since they were made 
over and over again three years ago ina series of 
articles which ended with the welcome an- 
nouncement that the Local Government Board 
had remodelled the Rural Building Bye-laws. 
But the agitation in large measure has been in 
vain. Lhe authorities have given the shadow, but 
kept back the substance. There are reasonable 
bye-laws in existence, but the local bodies 
have shown themselves most reluctant to adopt them, and, 
according to the somewhat impotent confession of Mr. Long, 
there is no’ power to compel them to do so. It is, therefore, 
inevitable that a reform should be applied, and the question 
at the present moment is as regards the manner. There 
is not any person of knowledge or authority or standing 
who has a word to say in defence of the existing 
state of things. That the preceding bye-laws were bad 
was admitted in the most practical manner when thev 
were withdrawn in favour of others, and now we have the 
President of the Local Government Board sympathising with 
the complainants. The Building Bye- 
laws Association, who are more or less 
experts in the matter, have come to the 
conclusion that an exemption clause 
would meet the necessities of the 
situation. In other words, they hold that 
when a house is set up within a piece of 
ground such as the labourer’s garden, 
it ought not to be subjected to any 
but the most elementary  bye-laws. 
On the other hand, Justice Grantham 
is of opinion that the best thing to 
do would be to abolish the existing 
bye-laws altogether, and draw up~ 
others of a more’ reasonable’ and 
suitable character. A very great deal 
can be said for this point of view. 
The bye-laws at the beginning 
vere a mistake, and were drawn 
up on entirely false and mischievous 
lines. The State, in fact, in town as_ well as in country, 
went far beyond what was right or desirabje, and the conse- 
quences have been most disastrous. In towns, particularly in the 
suburban quarters, the result can be seen in the erection of 
thousands of streets of houses which a visitor might easily 
imagine to have been produced by a gigantic machine, so much 
alike ate they, and so uniformly ugly and depressing. In the 
country the effect has been to stop building altogether, as far as 
cottages for the labourers are concerned, and many thousands of 
people have been obliged to leave the villages and hamlets for no 
other reason {fan that they could not find house room. Nor does 
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COTTAGES AT SUTTON. 


this end the indictment of these villainous regulations. It is 
almost too notorious to need repetition that they lay before the 
officials who apply them temptations more than human nature 
can withstand. In plain words, they lead to gross and general 
corruption, and where they cannot be honestly complied 
with they are frequently got rid of by what is simple 
bribery. Moreover, they have had a fatal effect in stifling 
ingenuity and invention. The people who drew up these 
bye-laws evidently thought, or at any rate they acted on the 
assumption, that the world had advanced as far as was possible 
in all that regarded building. Therefore, they did not content 
themselves with saying, as they might 
have done, that the local bodies were to 
see that new houses were _ habitable, 
hygienic, and safe. We contend that if 
these results are arrived at, the method 
is a matter for the owner or builder. 
To illustrate what we mean: At the 
time when the bye-laws were drawn up, 
large drain-pipes were generally believed 
in; but, as a matter of fact, a large drain- 
pipe that is not thoroughly flushed 
becomes merely a means of accumulating 
filth, whereas, to-day, architects know 
that a smaller drain-pipe, with va 
stronger rush of water, is much cleaner, 
and, consequently, more hygienic. We 
have ourselves seen this demonstrated 
by actual examination of the inside 
FIRST FLOOR. of the large pipes used in houses 
built thirty years ago, and of the 
smaller pipes used in recent construction, the latter being after 
several years of use as clean as the day in which they were put in. 
But that is only one little example out of a thousand. It is the 
same with material. No bye-laws ought to lay down the exact 
kind of material to be used for any purpose whatever. If they 
refer to flooring, all they have any business to ensure is that the 
flooring is a dry one; if toa roof, that it is a sufficient covering. 
In towns it may be necessary to forbid the use of very inflam- 
mable material, but in the country the danger of fire does not 
prevail to a degree necessitating this. The same may apply to 
the use of wood in the walls. As a matter of fact, the old 
wooden walls which were made of an inner and an 
outer case of wood, filled up with mud inside, were by no 
means so inflammable or dangerous as the makers of the 
Building Bye-laws seem to assume; but, at any rate, 
where a house is practically placed in the fields, it is 
tyranny to insist that what is probably the most con- 
venient material obtainable shall not be employed. We 
are, therefore, very decidedly of Sir William Grantham’s 
opinion that the only effectual and final way of improving 
matters is to begin by rubbing the whole of these 
Building Bye-laws off the slate. 

But next we come to ask whether the regulation of 
building ought or ought not to be in the hands of local 
bodies. These various councils of one kind and another, 

estabiished during the last 

quarter of a century, have not 
ee been by any means an unmixed 
success. They are not exactly, 
like Ceesar’s wife, above sus- 
picion, and it would be 
unreasonable to expsct them to 
be competent judges of houses. 
Many of them are respectable 
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———— es citizens engaged in branches of 
ee oe trade that 


roe demand all their 
as energies. They are bakers and 


butchers and tailors and shop- 
keepers of one kind and another, 
highly respectable nen, no 
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doubt, and admirably qualified to attend to 
some of the affairs of their fellow-citizens, nor 
do we for one moment say that it is anything but 
most laudable for a tradesman to do what he 
can in local government; but ne sutor ultra 
crepidam, and building is indeed very much alta 
crefidam to these gentlemen. They are utterly 
and completely unfit to administer bye-laws 
relating to building, and the sconer that is 
recognised the better. They are forced to rely 
on their surveyor, and although it is not our 
intention at present to enlarge upon the frailties 
of surveyors, most of our readers know what 
they are. The ideal course, then, would appear 
to be to centralise. In country districts there 
is no necessity whatever for a complicated set 
of bye-laws applied to the erection of cottages 
of labourers. It would be quite sufficient if a 
Government servant, who 1s chosen because he 
has character, knowledge, and capacity, but no 
local interest, were sent down to report on a 
cottage. He need have no instruction about 
material, or the diameter of drain-pipes, or 
any details of that kind. All we want to 
know from him is whether the house be 
habitable and sanitary, or not. If he condemns it, he should be 
obliged to give the reasons for doing so; but if the house be a 
habitable cottage, how it has been made so is no concern of any- 
body except the man who built it, and the man who has to live in 
it. Probably most of the members of the Building Bye-Laws 
Reform Association would agree with what we are saying. The 
objection there is, is that, though the ideal is good, it is difficult 
of attainment, and that toagitate for this radical change would be 
to put off reform for a long date. We have in power a Government 
who will have to face a Generali 
Election by no distant date, 
and they will not’ start any 
important change under such 
conditions. They know very 
wel] that they would rouse 
many  antipathies, because so 
many vested interests would be 
touched. A vigorous young 
Government, of either side, 
might take up the matter, 
but it is hopeless to expect 
help from one that is daily 
nearing its end. Therefore, on 
the principle that half a_ loaf 
is better than no bread, the 
reformers are trying to pass this 
exemption — clause. We wish 
them good luck, since an exemp- 
tion clause would be a_ help, 
though it could not possibly 
offer a final and satisfactory solution of the difficulty. Also 
it has one clear disadvantage, in so far that it would bring 
into existence a new set of regulations and complicate matters 
still further, whereas simplification is what should be aimed at. 
But we have very great sympathy with the feeling that some- 
thing should be done. 

To illustrate the practical ditficulties which landowners 
trying to put up cottages have to encounter, we may quote the 
following letter, which is one of many to the same purport 
received from landowners. The writer of this particular epistle 
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owns an important estate in Cambridgeshire, and this is what 
he says: “1 have not put up any cottages recently. Cottage- 
building is a very bad business, and that is why they are so 
scarce. Rents in our part of the country in rural districts 
are not more than a shilling or eighteenpence a week. You 
can imagine what sort of a_ building it possible to 
put up at that price.” The case could not have been more 
concisely put, and if there were no bye-laws at all, no restrictions 
on material, and no rules as to construction, it would still bea 
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most difficult thing to erect 
cottages at a price’ which 
would reimburse’ the — lJand- 
owners. Of course, some 
people say that the landowner 
ought to put up the labourers’ 
cottages as he puts up the 
outbuildings for cattle, namely, 
as adjuncts to his estate, but 
the argument against that is 
a plain one. In old time the 
labourer was paid to a_ very 
small extent in cash, and to a 
large proportion in kind. He 
had his food practically from 
the farm. He had his cow and 
his keep, and we need not go 
very far back to a time when 


seven his clothes were produced 
on the Jand. But tne labourer 
himself revolted against that state 
of things. What he wants from his employer is hard cash and not 
payment in kind, and wherever it is possible he tries to get 
money instead of indirect advantage. Moreover, in many parts 
of the country he is practically a migrant wandering from farm 
to farm at short notice. There are large districts in England 
where the farm labourers are engaged day by day, and some 
from week to week. We could understand farmers or land- 
owners putting up cottages for their permanent hands, but not 
for this changing and wandering population. However, we give 
one or two examples of attempts that have been made to meet 
the requirements. ‘Iwo of these were sent us 
by the late Lord Northbrook, who was in- 
tensely interested in this question up to the 
moment of his death, and had taken practical 
means to deal with it. It may, perhaps, be 
interesting to quote in its entirety the letter 
with which Mr. Sanday sent the drawings: 

‘‘Lord Northbrook has sent me on your 
letter to him of the 24th inst. about iron 
cottages, and has desired me to give you some 
information about one we had put up for him 
about two years ago, and of another which we 
are just about to have built on his estate. We 
enclose copies of the plans. 

** Building is exceedingly dear in that part 
of the world, and the cottage shown on plan 
No. 2 would, if built in brick, have cost from 
£250, if not £300, and in this case, as, owing to 
the nature of the ground, the brick foundations 
were expensive, and brick flues for the fireplaces 
were provided, the cost—f180—is more than 
would have been incurred under ordinary circum- 
stances. The cottage, however, is an exceed- 
ingly comfortable one inside, and would readily 
let at a rent of 2s. or 2s. 6d. a week. In Lord 
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Northbrook’s case, however, as it was built for a keeper who has 
his cottage rent-free, none is actually paid. 

“ The other cottage plan, No. 1, which we are now about 
to build for Lord Northbrook, contains much more accommoda- 
tion, and is really an excellent cottage; tne estimated cosi, with 
brick foundation, but without brick flues, is about £210, which 
proportionately is much less than the other one. A cottage like 
this would readily let at a rent of from 3s. 6d. to 4s. a week, and 
would therefore pay a very much greater interest on the outlay 
than that built on plan No. 2. If built in brick it would cost 
from £ 350 to £400. 

‘In both cases the sides and roof are framed with timber 
and lined on the outside with felt and corrugated iron, the walls 
on the inside being match-boarded.” 

A word ought to be said in regard to our illustrations, 
which have been chosen for the purpose of showing what can 
be done in the way of cottage-building. The first, of course, 
merely shows an old cottage. The architects of the second 
are Messrs. Barrett and Driver. The view and plan are 
inserted to show the cheapest cottage that can be built. Of 
the materials, etc., we hope to give particulars in another 
article. Of Lord Northbrook’s cottage a description will be 
found in his agent’s letter. The two photographs and the plan 
on page 849 represent two different methods of treatment by 
Mr. Quennell, and to this also we shall return in our next 
article. 


THE LATE DR. POORE. 


UR readers will feel more than common regret at 
the announcement that Dr. George Vivian Poore 
died at Andover on Wednesday, November 23rd. 
In the ordinary obituary notices of the daily 
papers tne facts of his biography are set forth, 

but here we cannot help recalling one or two special circum- 
stances in his life with which this journal was connected. His 
contributions to it were always received with great respect and 
attention, particularly as they dealt with themes of which he was 
an acknowledged master, namely, the construction of cottages 
and their proper sanitation. Only a few weeks ago we received 
a communication from him saying that he would like to write on 
certain subjects, but was waiting till hrs health improved. Yet his 
direct contributions were not the more important part of the 
help we owed to him. Dr. Poore was very enthusiastic about 
the reform of the Building Bye-laws, which we fought out 
three years ago, and he went over the bye-laws clause by clause, 
criticising their bearing upon the principles of sanitation, on 
which, as we need scarcely say, he had many strong and original 
ideas, that he carried out in his cottages at Andover. Nothing 
gave him greater pleasure than to show a visitor over these 
dwellings and over the garden which was-manured with the 
sewage from them, and where he cultivated fruits and flowers 
with great success. In all other matters pertaining to that 
department of knowledge in which he was an expert he 
was most willing at all times to give counsel and assistance 


We had hoped to obtain from him a paper, or series of 
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papers, on the proper construction of country hospitals. This 
would have been most instructive. In building he loved the 
ald chalk cottages of Wiltshire, erected by the labourers them- 
selves, and he understood not only the principles, but the actual 
work, of constructing these cottages, as well as any of the 
workmen did. It will be remembered that we once showed a 
cottage built according to his own ideas, on a piece of land just 
outside the jurisdiction of the Andover District Council, where 
he could carry his ideas out in his own way. It was a most 
convenient and healthy dwelling, and might very well be taken 
as an example by those who are at present trying to solve the 
cottage difficulty discussed in another part of the paper. It 
is impossible to give even the briefest notice of Dr. Poore 
without paying a tribute to his personality. In conversation he 
was one of the most original men that we have ever had the 
pleasure to meet, and vivid glancing phrases were shot from him 
in torrents whenever a subject was touched upon that he felt 
keenly about. Above all, he hated the Building Bye-laws 
because this very quality of originality was destroyed by them. 
Many a time he used to liken them to the medizeval rules which 
sought to govern the actions, dress, and even food of the people, 
without allowing them that freedom of choice and of thought 
which came with the Reformation. 

In his own calling Dr. Poore held the very highest position. 
In early youth he had been a favourite pupil of Sir William 
Jenner's, and he became a member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in 1866, and member of the Royal College of Physicians 
in 1870. On Sir William Jenner’s recommendation he was 
appointed Domestic Physician to Prince Leopold, and it will be 
remembered that when the Empress Dowager of Russia, then 
Princess Dagmar of Denmark, was attacked by enteric fever, 
the present King, then Prince of Wales, sent Dr. Poore to take 
charge of her case. In 1Sgt he acted as Honorary Secretary 
of the Sanitary Conference held in London. In addition to 
his work as a sanitarian he became the leading authority on what 
is known as writer’s cramp, and in many other ways did much 
to advance the science of medicine. But he was something 
beyond all this, and had a wide knowledge of all the various 
intellectual movements that were taking place in the country. 
He was also an omnivorous reader, and his mind was saturated 
with the masterpieces of English literature. His death is a very 
ereat loss to the various causes which he had at heart. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A GREAT DANE. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountrRY LIFE.”’] 

S1r,—My Great Dane, Libett of Redgrave, was imported from Holland by 
Mrs. Horsfall, from whom I bought her, some years ago, and is a very well- 
known bitch, a big prize-winner on the Continent, and much above the average 
in size. She was bred by Kirschbaum and Poljin, Berlin, and is by Champion 
Hatto of Holland out of Ady, and is particularly admired by German judges, 
several of whom have told me they consider her an ‘‘ideal”’ Dane. She is 
the dam of one of the very best dogs in England, Champion Vanguard of 
Redgrave (bred by Mrs. Horsfall), and one of 
the best bitches, Venesta of Redgrave (cham- 
pionship winner), and of my dog Hannibal 
of Rosedale, who is probably the tallest Dane 
now being shown. Libett is one of the very 
best bitches in England, but cannot be shown 
here, as she is too young to be cropped, but 
had won many prizes at Amsterdam, Arnheim, 
etc., before she was imported.—EVELYN M. 
ScoTT. 


THE FIELD RAT—ITS PROLIFICNESS. 


[To THE Eprror OF ‘* CouNntTRY LIFE.”’] 


S1r,—-The field rat undoubtedly is the most 
troubiesome and numerous pest of the country- 
side to-day. Try how we may, it seems 


impossible for us to get rid of the ‘‘ varmint.” 
It is in every hedgerow, every corn-rick, every 
coppice, and every covert—a scourge to boti 
the agriculturist and the gamekeeper. I have 
found it breeding at all seasons of the year. 
When snow has been on the ground, and the 
severest of frosts have been prevailing at night, 
I have dug young field rats out of the buries 
in the hedgerows, mere hairless, pink-skinned 
little creatures with their eyes still closed. <A 
doe, it is calculated, has children at the rate 
of from 75 to 105 a year. The litters vary in 
numbers. In some we find as many as seyen- 
teen rats, whilst the smallest litter contains 
no less than eleven of the pests ; but thirteen 
may be put down as the number of rats in the 
average litter. Strange to say, in every family 
there are always more males than females, 
Thus, a litter of thirteen is invariably found te 
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contain seven rats of the sterner sex and six 
females. The field rat ‘‘ casts ” about every 
six weeks, and a young doe has heen found 
vith a family on numerous occasions when 
has been estinated she has not been more 
‘han three months old. Consequently if we take 
jor granted that the field rat has a litter eight 
times a year, that she gives birth to her first 
litter of the year on January Ist, that each 
litter is composed of thirteen rats, seven males 
end six females, that each female born within 
tae year has a litter when she is three months 
d, and subsequently a litter at the end of 
every six weeks, and again that every litter 
contains precisely thirteen rats, six females and 
ven males, by the end of December we find 
tiat one rat will have been responsible for 
e birth of the huge total of 35,044 rats, 
, hich number on the very next day, namely, 
inuary Ist of the next year, by the writer’s 
ethod of calculating, will have been increased 
smendously. What wonder the country is 
errun with the pests, though, to be 
re, they do not increase at the above 
tounding rate. Again and again I have 
en present at the threshing of corn-ricks Helsan & Kearns 
the Southern Counties out of which 

90 and sometimes more have been driven and killed. The ricks had 
Idom been standing for more than four months. Surely it is time legislation 
as placing a toll upon the field rat in England. <A penny per tail might be 
e amount of the toll, and even that would be a mean price.—J. C. Bristow 


.OBLE, 


DEER IN AN ENGLISH PARK. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountTRY LiFE.”] 

IR,—The accompanying photographs may prove of sufficient interest to 
justify their reproduction in CouUNTRY LIFE. They depict a small herd of 
deer. In the one case they are moving off slowly, with the fine old stag in 
the rear carefully herding two hinds that seem inclined to break away from the 

eneral body. Inthe other picture the alarm has become general, and all the 
animals have begun to move faster; in fact, they have broken into that graceful, 
springy trot which is so characteristic of the deer and antelope tribes. In another 





moment a panic arose, and they were off, with a series of bounds, each covering 
many yards, which soon carried them far beyond the range of the camera. Often, 
at this season of the year, a great deal of needless cruelty is inflicted on 
park deer through the thoughuessness of their owners. After a heavy fall of 
snow the poor beasts are quite unable to get down to the grass, and a cart- 
joad of turnips ought to be turned out for them. In a wild state, of course, 
they manage to get sufficient sustenance to keep them alive; but 
then they have a wide range of country to rove over, and, if one 
side of the hill is covered deeply with snow, the wind has probably 
swept the other side bare. Again, if things reach their worst, they 
descend from their highland fastnesses and raid the turnip - fields of 





the iowland farmer. This is a frequent cause of dispute between the 
Scotch crofter and his landlord; either the aggrieved farmer refuses to pay 
his rent, or more often he takes the law into his own hands and shoots the 
highland caterans, who are robbing him of the crop which has cost him 
so much labour. Many of the owners of deer forests in Scotland have 
recognised the justice of the farmers’ claims, and have either arranged to pay 
compensation or to feed the deer in severe weather. But the deer in 
English parks are often neglected in a most shameful way. The area at 
their disposal is necessarily limited, and when the hard weather comes on 
they are often put to sore straits. In most cases their owners would be only 
too glad to let them have both hay and turnips if the idea occurred 
to them, but unfortunately it seldom does. Another side to the 
question is that there is no prettier sight than a herd of deer coming close 
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up to the house for their daily provisions. This is the time to make friends 
with the semi-wild creatures, and very often one or two of the bolder ones 
become quite tame, and form admirable pets. The feeding of park deer is a 
subject well worthy of consideration, and I trust you will find space for this 
rather lengthy letter in the columns of Country LIFE.—J. A. 


BACK TO THE LAND. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘*Counrry LIFE 


5] 


S1r,—While I do not wish to enter into any controversy as to the advantages 





of any particu'ar country for settlement, I ask your kind indulgence to say a few 
words in regard to ‘‘ Anglo-American’s” letter in your issue for October 15th. 
I am familiar with every province of Canada from Quebec to British 
Columbia, and I fail to perceive on what grounds ‘‘ Anglo-American” can ‘* go 
one better” in recommending the North-west of Canada as a location for the 
class of settler for whose benefit my first letter was intended, namely, those 
who seek to make a comfortable living on a small capital, and at the same 
time be within touch of all the benefits of modern civilisation, as well as easy 
reach of the Homeland. To those who are prepared to face a life of com- 
parative isolation and hardship I do not deny that there may be great oppor- 
tunities in some of the North-west Provinces of Canada, and wheat specuiators 
and others from the States of America have been cute enough to forestall the 
3ritisher on his own, having recently bought up large areas of land, which 
found no buyers at 3dol. per acre, but has lately been run on since the 
“‘booming ” by these speculators, who raised the price to double and 
more. Those who have a mind to live on the bleak prairie, where 
ms the winter temperature for six months is 
mostly 40deg. below zero, and where fuel is 
high and water in many parts unfit to drink, 
can try the North-west. They will pay nearly 
as much for land if near any good town as 
they would in the best parts of New England ; 
and that, too, for the bare land on which 
they have to build fences and houses with 
lumber at ransom prices, whereas here in New 
Engiand good farm buildings and fences are 
to be had cheap, with the purest of water, and 
plenty of good timber and wood for lumber and 
fuel. The land, too, much of it, is equal to the 
best in Canada in matter of crop yield acre for 
acre. Nor does one have to pay over the greater 
portion of the crop to railroad for transportation 
toamarket. As to living under ‘ 
flag,” all honour to the flag, but it can hardly 
be said tinat it will help one in establishing 
or maintaining a home. As a British sub- 


“our common 


ject, who has lived in nearly every State of 
the Union withoat becoming a_ naturalised 
American, I can freely say there is no dis- 
advantage whatever, and I feel as much at 
home as ever I did in Canada. Speaking as 
one who knows from actual experience, I have 
no hesitation in advising those with small 
capital intending to emigrate to try New 
England; they will find a climate pleasant 
and healthy, good farms and nice homes a’i 
ready to enjoy, without the wearying years of labour and_ hardships 
necessary in the North-west, and a people more like our own than in many 
parts of Canada, where much of the populaticn is made up of foreigners, 
no very desirable class, and Americans from the Wild Western States. If 
New England does not satisfy, go on to the North-west.—A. WILLIAMs, 
Maplehurst, South Newbury, N.H., U.S.A. 


CAN ANIMALS REASON? 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CounTRY LiFE&.”] 
S1r,—I have just seen Mr. E Kay Robinson’s letter in your issue of the 
12th ult., and in reply thereco beg to state again that the insect he saw, 
and upon which he based his argument, was not Gastrophilus equi, but one 
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of the blood-sucking Tabanidwe. The place of attack and the catching 


of the fly are quite sufficient to prove this. Moreover, far from it being 
strange that I should be acquainted with horses which are not in the least 
disturbed by the presence of the bot- 
fly, the singularity would have been to 
have found horses which had an 
instinctive dread of the fly, as is 
abundantly shown by the following 
quotation from Fleming’s transiation 
of Neumann’s ‘‘Parasites of the 
Domesticated Animals”: ‘* During the 
warmest hours of the day, the female 
flies buzzing about horses, asses, and 
mules, balancing itself with the oviscapt 
directed downwards and forwards; it 
hovers for a few seconds over the place 
where it seeks to deposit its eggs, drops 
an egg upon it, and immediately flies 
away; but it soon returns, lays a second 
egg, and repeats the operation so often 
that hundreds of eggs may be found on 
the same korse, which does not appear 
to be disturbed by the performance.” 
\. MEEK 


TAMING WILD CREATURES 
[To THE Epiror.] 

Sirn,—Now that we have had the 

first taste of snow for the year, the time 

seems approaching to give some atten- 

tion to the wild birds. It is extremely 

pleasant to have them hanging about 

the house and lawns and gardens all 

the year round ; but, if that be desired, 

the best plan is to take them in 

hand during the hard weather, as hunger, after all, is the cruel, but effective, 

agency by which birds are tamed. You have, from time to time, given 

us pictures in your columns of brrds on window-sills and on lawns, 
and I remember 
with particular 
pleasure those you 
showed some time ago, 
of birds coming to be 
fed in summer. When 
a child I was particu- 
larly fond of this 
amusement, and 
attempted it not only 
with feathered creatures, 
but also with all sorts 
of furred animals. The 
hcuse at which this was 
Gone stood near to the 
banks of a deep river 
that was largely in- 
habited by water-hens, 
which seemed almost 
naturally tame. When- 
ever the weather brought 
frost and snow with it, 
they came up regularly 
to steal the food laid 
for the fowls, and with 
a little attention it was 
easy to induce them to 
keep up this practice 
all the year round, 
except for a few weeks 
when they were in the 
heat of their courtship 
and family cares. From 
the woodland arrived 
the tits and the robins 
in great numbers. The 
latter were very fond 
of getting into the 
stables, where they 
hopped about, enjoying 
both the shelter and 
the food that could he 
picked up in as large 
quantities as they liked. 
There was no difficulty 
whatever in taming 
them. And even the 
squirrels did not present 
a very difficult 
problem. They are 

said, in many text-books, to become torpid in the winter, but this can only 

be during a very hard frost indeed, as even when the snow is on the 

ground a little sunshine brings them out, and the nuts they are supposed to 

1oard are really an example of misplaced industry, as they never know 

where to find them when the hungry days come. There used to be in the 

house a little over-fed fat spaniel who barked and showed great excitement 

at the approach of the squirrels, but the curious thing was that in time 

they came to take her measure, and ceased from being afraid. It was 
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amusing to watch them hop out of the way when the spaniel made one 
of her fierce attacks, but she could never cause them to drop a nut. On 
the other hand, they learned to dread the cat, which developed a wonderful 
taste for squirrel-meat. The three photo. 
graphs are by Miss E. L. Turner—A. }. 
WOODCOCK AND THE 
WEATHER. 
[To THE Epriror.] 
S1r,—One or two nest here and _ th: 
in the West Country, as they do 
other patts of England, but given s 
weeks of this frost, there will 
some big bags reported from the 
Dorset and Devon coasts and covert. 
One of their lines of flight brings thein 
across the Bristol Channel to pitch f 
one last feed on English mud rou 
Morthoe. Another line brings the 
down to the Dorset coast west 
Portland Bill, pausing again, for ti 
inside of a week perhaps, for tl 
longer flight before them. A fat 
pause it is for many of them. In « 
about the eighties 150 were killed i 
a three days’ shoot at Abbotsbury, 
and the farmer next door got forty i 
the week. It must have been rare fu 
for the guns, this unexpected windfal 
for he is a good bird to kill, and < 
good a cneto eat, which always adds 
little to the pleasure of the capture. H: 
anyone actually seen a woodcock get u 
off the ground ? An old Dumfriesshi: 
keeper always averred that it had 
raise itself on its bill before it could bring those long wings into action, 


Like the swallow, its short legs cannot keep its wings off the ground.—X. 


THE GLAMOUR OF NATURE. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘** CountkY LIFE.” ] 

S1r,—The erticle which appeared in your issue of November rgth, and wa 
entitled ‘*‘ The Glamour of Nature,” cannot fail to appeal to all who may rea 
it, and who, like the author, may be gifted with the power of appreciatin; 
the sublimeness of wild Nature. The indescribable touch of pathos in th 
article, and the true feeling with which the writer handles this subject 
forcibly strikes a responsive note in the heart of one who has wandered far 
and wide. It brings back vividly once more the days we have spent it 
solitude, whilst contemplating some of the grandest and wildest examples oj 
Nature’s handiwork. It is not granted to many of us, who may feel as the 
author does, that we ray transfer our thoughts to piper, since we ‘‘ lack the 
glory of words.” Therefore such an article as this has an additional charm 
for readers like myself, who have traversed ‘‘the chill, fierce waters, the dense 
pine forests, the lonely moors of the dark and silent North,” in far-distant 
ands.—C. E. RADCLYFFE, Hyde, Wareham. 





